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THE commander of an army may possess all the genius of a Napoleon 
for great combinations and far-reaching plans ; he may have the talent 
of a Gustavus for grand tactics, or of a Frederick or a Wellington for 
quick discernment in action ; yet, if his troops be deficient in’ physical 
and moral qualities, all may fail. It is axiomatic that the quality of 
the ultimate unit—the man—must vitally affect the character of the 
work done by the mass. 

There is a suspicion abroad that the individual may not have re- 
_ceived that attention in recent systems of drill which the importance 
of his position in the chain of force that goes to make up an army’s 
strength demands. The matter is the subject of the most active thought 
in military circles across the sea; it stands boldly out in the new 
German drill system, and it is likely that the next few years will see 
a complete shaking off of the intolerable dressage mechanique that has 
fettered and restrained the fighting powers of soldiers individually con- 
sidered since Frederick’s time. 

While here and there an effort of a sporadic nature has been made 
in this country, by our National Guardsmen, and by rifle practice in the 
army, to fit soldiers for their battle duties, it is thought that the ques- 
tion has not received that general and persistent attention it deserves. 

The present is, moreover, an opportune time to venture suggestions 
pertaining to our drill, since our entire system is just now in a state of 
suspension. The object here will be to argue only the general propo- 
sition that it is desirable to train the soldier, individually, to a higher 
standard,—to one that shall so develop the physique and soldierly moral 
qualities as to fit him better for all that comes crowding upon him in 
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the supreme moment of action. The details of method to be followed 
are suitable for separate and extended treatment by others. 

A full discussion of this subject involves a detailed description of 
the modern attack and defense. This is so well understood, however, 
by professional soldiers that it may, with advantage, be omitted here. 
As a conclusion it may be stated that, as the firing-line, supports, and 
main body move forward to carry the point of the line of defense 
selected for attack, the highest possible development of courage, intel- 
ligence, and physical skill in the individual soldier is imperatively 
demanded. It is necessary that men should be able to move swiftly 
from cover to cover, that they should not be forced to deviate from the 
shortest line to avoid any ditch, fence, or other ordinary obstacle because 
of inability to take it directly, and that, at the last, they should be in 
good breath for the final assault and struggle, all this being accom- 
panied by quick and accurately-formed judgment. 

Heretofore intelligence and special physical skill have not been con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to warrant an effort to develop them in 
recruits, or, again, it has been thought an impossible or useless task to 
attempt it. These sentiments prevail in some quarters at present, and 
before further progress can be made, it is necessary to reply to this 
objection ; the ipse dizit of no person may be offered as an acceptable 
answer; it must needs be shown that men have been trained as indi- 
viduals for military ends in such a way and to such an extent as to 


affect and give character to the fighting qualities of armies. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to examine in at least a cursory way some char-' 
acteristics of those soldiers that seem to mark epochs or periods of dis- 


cipline and training. 

The idea of giving special attention to the individual training of 
soldiers, along lines that tend to fit them for the duties of war, is not, 
by any means, a creation of the present; it is, in fact, as old as history 
itself. Going back to the remotest background of written record, we 
find that the Egyptians “carried, in their military training, the art of 
properly forming the body to high perfection,”' and that “ their soldiers 
were inured to the fatigues of war in peace by severe and vigorous 
discipline.”? Likewise, the Persian troops were trained by Cyrus “ by 
frequent physical exercises to be inured to fatigue,” and were “ prepared 
for real battle by mock engagements.”* The Greeks, in turn, paid the 
same attention to developing the physical and moral powers of their 
soldiers for the fatigue of campaign and for combat, only, with this 
people, the system was elaborated into laws that became the funda- 
mental principle of their government,—the chief end of citizenship was 
‘to become a worthy soldier. Such were the laws of Lycurgus; their 
sole object was to develop the male child into a powerful and skillful 
soldier. “ From their earliest infancy no other taste was instilled into 
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them but for arms. To go barefoot, to lie on the bare ground, to be 
satisfied with little meat and drink, to suffer heat and cold, to be ex- 
ercised continually in hunting, wrestling, running on foot and horse- 
back, to be inured to blows and wounds so as to vent neither complaint 
nor groan,—these were the rudiments of the Spartan training.” * 

The next type springing up from the West presents the same hardy, 
skillful warrior in ranks, and once more he is the result of a system 
that gives close attention to individual training. ‘So sensible were 
the Romans of the imperfection of valor without skill and practice, 
that, in their language, the name of an army was borrowed from 
the word exercise. Military exercises were the important and unre- 
mitted object of their discipline. The recruits and young soldiers 
were constantly trained both in the morning and evening, nor was 
age or knowledge allowed to excuse the veterans from the daily repe- 
tition of what they had carefully learnt. Large sheds were erected in 
the winter-quarters of the troops that their useful labors might not 
receive any interruption from tempestuous weather; and it was care- 
fully observed that the arms destined to this imitation of war should be 
double the weight which was required in real action. These exercises 
comprehended whatever could add strength to the body, activity to the 
limbs, or grace to the motions. The soldiers were diligently instructed 
to leap, to swim, to carry heavy burdens, to handle every species of 
arms that was used either for offense or defense. In the midst of 
peace the Roman troops familiarized themselves with the practice of 
war.”® Speaking of the troops that went with Czesar into Gaul, Froude 
says, “ The Roman legionaries were no longer yeomen taken from the 
plow or shopkeepers from the street, they were men more completely 
trained in every variety of accomplishment than have, perhaps, ever 
followed a general into the field.” 

The luxury and voluptuousness of the East filtered into Europe 
through the conquests of Alexander and of the Romans, sapping first 
the physical strength of the Greek phalanx, then that of the Roman 
legion, and leaving this last to be toppled over by the vigorous brute 
strength of the unorganized, undiseiplined hordes of barbarians from 
the North. All that was noble and worthy of the military art in 
Europe vanished ; progress, civil and military, disappears in the chaos 
of the Dark Ages. 

The only trained soldiers of this period are to be found in the 
East. The Saracenic armies that followed the Great Prophet and the 
caliphs that came after him, forcing Islam on Christian people, were 
made up of valiant slaves who had been educated to guard the person 
and accompany the standard of their lord. The highest develop- 
ment of this class of troops is had in the Janizaries of the Ottoman 
Turks, Amaruth, the grandson of Othman, conquered the Christian 
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tribes living between the Danube and the Adriatic; he was so im- 
pressed with the splendid physique and intelligence of his captives that 
he conceived the idea of organizing them into a force of regular troops. 
This he did, calling them Yengi Cheri (new soldiers), from which Jani- 
zaries. Afterwards a human tax was laid on these tribes to maintain 
the organization. ‘“ At the age of twelve or fourteen years the most 
robust youths were taken from their parents, their names enrolled in a 
book, and from that moment they were clothed, taught, and main- 
tained for the public service. Their bodies were exercised by every 
labor that could fortify their strength ; they learned to wrestle, to leap, 
to run, to shoot with the bow and afterwards with the musket. A 
spirit of submission and temperance, silence, patience, and modesty 
pervaded both officers and men.”’® 

For years these troops were the prop and mainstay of the Ottoman 
Sultans and the terror of their enemies. At Nicopolis they defeated 
the chivalry of Western Europe. In the light of the account given. 
of their training we can better understand the high position they have 
ever held as soldiers. It may be said that they are the last soldiers 
that received any special individual training. When they disappear, 
Western Europe is far down the ladder of soldier training ; only just 
now is the real value of such virtues as they possessed beginning to 
be appreciated again. 

Going back to the military condition of Western Europe, the period 
between the battle of Tours and the battles of Grandson, Morat, and 
Nancy is given over to the man on horseback. The armored knight 
is the one figure of the battle-field ; the man on foot is present only as a 
burden-bearer, in the capacity of a servant. 

The emancipation of infantry dates from the success of the Swiss 
in the actions above named. The hardy mountaineers had no need of 
cavalry of any kind. A noble nature and a vigorous physique alone 
could have dethroned the splendid feudal horsemen from the position of 
superiority they confidently held. Nature had, however, done for the 
Swiss soldier in the matter of physical development what, in other 
less rugged countries, under different conditions of life, can only be 
attained artificially by long and careful training. The moral tone of 
the Swiss, too, was pitched high: as an illustration of the Spartan-like 
sentiment to be found in their ranks we have only to call to mind the 
famous Winkelried at Sempach. 

The use of the Swiss soldiers subsequently as mercenaries over 
Europe spread rapidly the technique of their system, but what other 
soldiers and drill-masters failed to note was that they had only earned 
the right of the infantryman to a place on the war-stage again by 
reason of the union in them of technique with grand physical and 
moral qualities. From that time until the present we have wandered 
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deeper and deeper into the labyrinth of all that is mechanical in drill ; 
and, generally, at the same rate, have we strayed farther and farther 
from the really essential part of the soldier’s training,—the develop- 
ment of his endurance and fighting powers. 

The mechanical part of the soldier’s training was more firmly and 
definitely fixed later, in the camps of exercise, instituted fitst by Louis 
XI., and afterwards revived by Maurice of Nassau. The camps of the 
Dutch army established by the last-named prince came to be regular 
schools of instruction for the Protestant princes of Europe. Maurice 
gave the closest possible attention to details of the minutest description. 
Many of the meaningless “ fine points” of the drill of our day may be 
traced back to their origin in these camps. It was the seed sown here 
that ripened in course of time into that quintessence of detail and 
polish evidenced in the troops of the eccentric Frederick William of 
Prussia. 

Attention is next directed to the Swedish troops of Gustavus 
Adolphus. No one man did more to revive the military art, along the 
whole line, after its decline, than Gustavus Adolphus. A close student 
of the methods of the ancient Greeks and Romans, his effort was to 
re-establish in his army many of the ancient principles and features of 
organization and training that had been allowed to lapse. Disgusted 
with license of the unprincipled legions that had for years carried 
terror, devastation, and confusion over Germany, his first aim was to 
elevate the business of the soldier to the dignity of a profession of 
arms. He therefore organized a body of soldiers and maintained them 
as regular troops, apart from the main body of citizens, giving them 
liberad allowance of pay, food, and clothing, and officered the army by 
a class of men of high honor and intelligence. 

He then inaugurated a system of training and drill, which, in the 
course of a short time, yielded an army that was far superior to any- 
thing that had preceded it in Western Europe, and which has not, it 
is believed, been equaled, in the character of the men it had in ranks, 
by any that has followed it. We may to some degree measure the 
type of soldier in this army and the spirit of the system that produced 
him by the reply Gustavus made to the imperial general Torquato 
Conti when approached by the latter to secure a cessation of hostilities 
on account of the severity of the season and the inclement weather : 
“The Austrians may do as they please,” said he, “ but the Swedes are 
soldiers for winter as well as for summer.” 

We now come to a type of soldier somewhat anomalous. We often 
find physical superiority and elaborate technical training bearing down 
moral qualities alone, but in the troops of Cromwell, and those of Joan 
of Arc, we discover examples of the opposite kind, in which moral 
qualities of an intense sort overcame successfully technical advantages 
opposed to them. Thé troops of Cromwell and Joan of Are are an 
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illustration of what fanatic enthusiasm can do. The soldiers of the 
English before Orleans were, no doubt, superior to the French, just as 
the Royalist army was made up of men more skillful as soldiers— 
considering technique alone—than the assemblage of individuals that 
constituted the Parliamentary forces. Yet, in each case, enthusiasm 
for the cause, religious fervor, and a faith in a leader that was absolute 
made the ordinary skill of the soldier’s training stand secondary to, 
and give way before, religious and moral qualities. 

It is doubtful whether any process could, to-day, revive any moral 
energy comparable to that of these troops; it may still be possible, 
along religious lines, with Mohammedan people, and with the Russians, 
but hardly so with Western troops. It is a point, however, to be kept 
in mind, that there is that in man’s moral nature which, if excited, 
enhances the value of the man as a soldier. 

The chronological order being followed in a general way leads next 
to the consideration of the troops of Frederick the Great. Frederick 
inherited an army of seventy thousand men from his father ; it was an 
army famed throughout Europe for its steadiness and fine appearance. 
It had such a high degree of discipline that Macaulay says, in com- 
parison, “the household regiments of Versailles and St. James would 
have appeared as awkward squads.” Yet this discipline ran rather in 
the direction of “ pipe-clay” excellence, in respect to the individual sol- 
dier, than in the direction of true efficiency. The soldiers were of im- 
mense stature, their trappings were immaculate, their brasses polished, 
and the cavalry waxed their horses hoofs and plaited their manes. This 
excessive niceness, however, it is thought, served a good end ; it is quite 
likely that matters of this sort were generally too much neglected; a 
little overtoning would in course of time be reduced to a more utilitarian 
pitch; Frederick would see to it, as he expressed it, that it should not 
“end in rouge and patches.” It served, moreover, precisely his tactical 
theories. It was this closest adherence to the minutest detail, the persist- 
ent acting in all things on the principle that “it is the one button un- 
buttoned that loses empires,” that gave to the guides of Frederick’s sub- 
divisions and the men in ranks such wonderful skill in maintaining 
wheeling distance while marching in column over all sorts of ground ; 
and, in turn, it was the ability of Frederick’s army to wheel into line 
from column, without confusion, that made his flank attacks possible. 
To accomplish this it was necessary that the individuality of the soldier 
should be completely merged in the needs of the mass; that all his 
powers should be held subservient to the integrity of the alignment 
and the compactness of the company, battalion, and army; that he 
should be, as it were, one of the sticks of a picket gate, to keep his 
place precisely, and not involve the guides in the slightest confusion 
by change of step or position: the whole tendency of Frederick’s 
system works up to this point. ; 
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In all the mechanical parts of the soldier’s training the Prussians 
at this period certainly led the world, but this was accomplished at the 
expense of everything noble in the man, everything that makes a man 
different from a machine. As one historian puts it, “The religious 
and political enthusiasm that inspired the pikemen of Cromwell, the 
patriotic ardor, the thirst for glory, the devotion to a great leader 
which influenced the Old Guard of Napoleon, the elevated feelings 
which are necessary to the best troops, were wanting in Frederick’s 
army.” 

During the French Revolution we are treated: to a burst of enthu- 
siasm of a patriotic nature, yielding a degree of moral force in the 
soldiers of the time, which may be considered to have differentiated a 
distinct type of troops. The marching feats of the French troops, 
and the use of individual skirmish-fire, are new features to be traced to 
our own country. There can be little doubt that the success of the Revo- 
Jutionary War was due, in large measure, to the marching powers of our 
soldiers, and to the unerring individual fire of men who by the con- 
ditions of their life in a new country had been led to use fire-arms from 
boyhood. The French officers who served in this country perceived 
the virtues of our practices, and soon had occasion to put them to use 
in the mass assembled to hurl back the armies of the allies from French 
territory. . Hence it is, the campaigns and battles of 1792-93 bear a 
striking resemblance to those that occurred a dozen years before on a 
smaller scale in America. The influence of these new practices, together 
with the wonderful enthusiasm of the French for their cause, is suffi- 
cient to account for the success of raw levies over the most highly- 
traingd troops of Europe. 

After the French Revolution, the enthusiasm that gave victory to 
the armies of the Republic lived for a while in the perverted form of 
devotion to a great chief and love for the excitement of war, but this 
was an unhealthy growth and ephemeral, and it, even, disappeared 

_with the Old Guard at Waterloo. 

Individual training at once settled back within the fixed limits of 
the old Prussian school, and since then there has been no material 
change. The effort has continued down to the present to make the 
soldier only a part of the mass; to discredit his manhood in favor of 
producing an automaton ; to enable him to march with precision, to 
keep accurate step, to preserve close touch of elbow and true align- 
ment,—to direct all his powers to the one end of making the mass 
compact. 

So late as 1873 we find our system of drill couched within the 
limits that were in vogue a hundred years ago, in go far as the essen- 
tial parts of the soldier’s training is concerned. And this was done in 
the full light of the lessons had in our own civil war and those given 
to us by the Franco-Prussian war of 1871. If there be one deduction 
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that stands out more boldly than any other in these lessons, it is that 
modern war calls for a far greater degree of individualism in battle 
than ever before thought necessary. 

It would seem, therefore, that the matter of the training of the 
individual soldier has been too much neglected since the days of the 
ancients, or, at least, of the Janizaries. No proper effort has been made 
to train, educate, and develop the individual throughout his whole 
being; his physical possibilities have been slighted, and the non- 
physical part of his nature utterly neglected. 

It would have been an excellent thing even in the now obsolete 
mass tactics if men had been fully developed. When men get close 
enough to each other to be within the range of cold steel, as they often 
did and will do, the strong and brave man is as necessary as in the days 
of the phalanx or legion. It was a false notion that led men to suppose 
that the use of gunpowder in battle eliminated physical strength, intelli- 
gence, and moral qualities in the ranks from the problem of war. The 
modern soldier, if he require less brute strength than the ancient Per- 
sian, Greek, or Roman, should be superior to these, if possible, in mental 
activity and physical agility, in quick perception and swift accomplish- 
ment of all battle duties. 

In the use of his weapons he must be as expert as it is possible to 
make him. In reference to this we certainly have cause to be well 
satisfied with our army. All must heartily applaud the splendid work 
that has been done in the past ten years by those who have instituted 
and carried on our system of rifle-training. Admittedly we now have 
the best shooting army of the world. Judged by such a result, the 
system ought to be a model to be followed in other matters if it appear 
that it can be applied. And the question presents itself, Are there 
not other features of individual training than the use of the rifle to 
which some such system may be applied? Is there not danger that 
we have overlooked, and are overlooking, other parts of the soldier’s 
training for war just as necessary as this one of making him a good 
shot? Does this embrace all that is needed in the New School ? 

It may be stated, as a matter of fact, that, excepting rifle-instruction, 
tRe soldiers of our army are not taught one thing in “The School of 
the Soldier,” or elsewhere in our system of training, that has for its 
object the fitting of the man for his duties on the battle-field. Indeed, 
it may be said that no army of to-day has made any proper effort to 
develop the physique and manly attributes of men in any such way, 
or to any such extent, as the historical examples cited show to be 
possible. In this country we stop at rifle-training; in Europe they 
instruct less perfectly with the rifle, but include some gymnastic train- 
ing; in neither are men fully trained for the purposes of war. If this 
be true, there can be no more important subject up for discussion and 
settlement; that it is true for our own army, will, it is believed, be 
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generally admitted by those officers who are familiar with the weari- 
some, unfruitful routine of drill that has characterized service in our 
army during recent years. . 

So little has the importance of this matter been appreciated, that 
what little there is in our “School of the Soldier” that serves to de- 
velop the soldier physically is rarely practiced by company commanders ; 
the “settings up” are certainly effective in so far as they go, yet the re- 
cruit even is, as a rule, permitted to drop them after a week or two. 
It is not believed that the possibilities of the four exercises of “ settings 
up” can be found exhibited to-day in any command of the army. 

The most glaring defect, however, is that nowhere is any attempt 
made to work man’s non-physical nature to fit his duties as a fighting 
agent ; no effort to cultivate self-possession, quick judgment, and cour- 
age in the heat of great excitement ; to instill fortitude that will. meet 
danger without flinching, patience and nerve that will bear pain without 
whining, moral endurance that will bear toil and privation heroically. 
But can this be done? Must not a man be born courageous, cool- 
headed, and light-hearted in trial? In reply, it may be claimed that 
the average man is born with the germ, at least, of all such virtues, and 
that what is present as a germ—however small and sickly a plant it 
may be—is susceptible of cultivation and development. Every boy 
who reads “The Charge of the Light Brigade” with a thrill, or is 
crowded with emotion when told of 


‘‘ How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old,’’ 


has all in him that is necessary as a basis to work upon. It is what 
Emerson means when he says, “ All that Adam had, all that Cesar 
could, you have, and can do.” The differences of mankind in these 
respects is not due to the absence of the moral qualities, but, rather, to 
the fact that what is in their natures has not been excited into activity 
from its latent state and encouraged to grow by proper treatment. If 
it be true that it is beyond the bounds of possibility to devise a system 
of training that shall cultivate moral qualities, then it must be admitted 
that there is no connection between such a spirit as that of Leonidas 
and the system of iiycurgus. But history proves that it is possible 
to work, with bountiful results, in this field. And, more than this, in 
the meagre collection of examples of noble soldiers given above, it pre- 
sents to us a rule of action that may guide us in entering upon the task. 

It is safe to take the Greek as the purest type of the soldier-man 
the world has ever seen,—developed physically and spiritually to fit 
the tactical requirements of his time; whatever came after him was 
inferior, whatever preceded him was deficient in tactical system. Pass- 
ing directly to this pure fountain-head, let us task ourselves to discover, 
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if possible, the secret of the system that produced so noble a race of 
warriors. 

No one can examine history with this end in view without finding 
his thoughts gradually moulded into the opinion that the Greek soldier- 
virtues came in large measure from their national games and com- 
petitive contests. It is these that inject the infinite zeal and applica- 
tion into the entire male population in all that pertains to gymnastics 
and athletics ; around these the greatest honors of life crystallize; in 
them bravery, skill, and endurance received the applause of a nation, 
and these soldierly, moral qualities were none the less effective, when 
used against a foe, because they were developed in sport. Rollin is, 
indeed, specific on this point: “The Greeks,” says he, “by nature 
warlike, and equally intent upon forming the bodies and minds of 
their youth, introduced these exercises, and annexed honors thereto, in 
order to prepare the younger sort for the profession of arms, to confirm 
their health, to render them stronger and more robust, to inure them 
to fatigues, and to make them intrepid in the close fight.” 

The limited space of this article does not admit of further argument 
or illustration of a point that is amply supported in history, and one 
that will be so generally admitted. 

The practical question comes up, Can any use be made of the 
principles here involved ? 

As a general reply, it may be said that, unless men be differently 
constituted now than then, the same means will excite the same moral 
forces, and these forces will act now as then to produce analogous 
results. 

But, in this country especially, have we not a more definite answer 
to make? Have we not been practicing here for a dozen years in one 
branch of our instruction the essential principles of the Greek contests ? 
Is not our rifle-training system carried on along the same lines of 
theory? Beginning with the primary subordinate contests of the 
many individual men, we work up to the final supreme contest of the 
few expert victors of the various lower competitions, the course 
throughout being well garnished with prizes and other honorable 
rewards. Its success, as applied to the rifle, is believed to be a fair 
measure of what might be expected if an extension should be made to 
include all species of contests that would have a bearing upon war 
duties. 

It is worthy of note—and it is proper that the credit should be 
openly given—that the regular army was led to introduce the present 
system of rifle-training by the example of the National Guardsmen of 
the country, chiefly of New York. It is significant that these same 
gentlemen are the first, in this country, to put into practice the princi- 
ples herein advocated. Just as a few years ago they were the first to 
appreciate the importance of a highly-developed system of rifle-train- 
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ing, so, now, they are the pioneers in this new field. They have been 
practicing gymnastics, athletics, and all manly contests of nerve and 
strength in their armories now several years. One cannot pick up a 
service paper without having presented to him a stirring account of one 
of their armory meetings. The picture to be drawn in mind of earnest 
competition in the presence of intensely interested spectators calls up 
naturally the Greek contests, and the tournaments of chivalry. The 
excitement that flows proves that human beings are, in the emotional 
part of their nature, the same now as ever. 

There is infinitely more general interest in such contests as these 
than in the comparatively unexciting occupation of firing at a distant 
target ; in the same ratio would they be apt to succeed if tried systemati- 
cally in the army, both as a popular measure and as a beneficial educa- 
tion for the soldier. 

All credit be to the gentlemen of the National Guard for perceiving 
these principles of the new school and initiating their practice. It is 
natural that innovations should come from a source unencumbered with 
the precedent worship, and conservatism, that is ever associated with a 
hierarchy so complicated and respectable as that of our army. But, 
while this is true, it is also true that if this shell of conservatism be 
once penetrated, and the new feature be accepted and put into practice 
by the army, the practice is more scientifically and systematically con- 
ducted, and higher standards attained, than is possible under the com- 
paratively loose discipline and methods of our citizen soldiery ; this 
has been the case with rifle-practice. 

It is believed, however, that the National Guardsmen have not de- 
veloped the idea herein advocated to the most useful point. Their efforts 
have been confined, as a rule, to purely gymnastic and athletic exercises. 
Without in any measure arguing against anything that they are doing, 
it is thought a step farther may be taken to gather the best results. 
Each gymnastic or athletic exercise is specific in the good it yields; no 
one exercise calls upon the entire man for action ; only one set of muscles 
is usually involved in each exercise ; it takes the entire set of exercises 
to bring into action all the muscles of the body. This special nature 
of these exercises serves admirably to develop muscles, that are small 
because of disuse, up to the normal standard, and to test the condition 
of any muscle or set of muscles from time to time; but, after all the 
muscles of the recruit have reached the highest attainable development 
corresponding to the physical type of man we shall select for the soldier- 
standard, it would defeat the purpose of soldier-training to pursue any 
special line farther. Our aim must be to produce a high average man, 
not a specialist. 

Again, pure gymnastics and athletics, with rare exceptions, do not 
appeal in a generous way to that non-physical part of the man’s nature 
to which reference has been made above. Some exercises do involve in 
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a special way, like the physical effect they produce, particular moral 
traits; one, for instance, may call for courage, another endurance, 
another quick perception, another accurate judgment, etc., but in no 
one do we find all these valuable soldier forces, or many of them, put 
into active operation at the same time. 

It is suggested that the manly sports of our day come in, just at 
this point, to supply the deficiency and complete the system. In these 
sports the average man is the best man; they call upon the mind and 
body in a soldierly, manly way, for an intensity of effort that cannot 
be attained, it is believed, in any other form. It is agreed that nothing 
so serves to develop physical activity, endurance, coolness in excite- 
ment, quickness of thought, daring, and other moral traits that spring 
from the enthusiasm associated with contest of numbers seeking success 
through combined effort under leadership, with emergencies ever present 
and always changing. In no other way can battle conditions—physical 
and moral—be so perfectly simulated. 

Not long ago an officer of our army—a man who has participated 
with honor in as many battles as any soldier of our time on either 
continent—was heard to say, “I went the other day to see the college 
foot-ball contest. I tell you it was a grand sight. It requires real 
courage to act in such a match. There is every element of a battle in 
such sport. It was magnificent !” 

This ebullition of enthusiasm of a vigorous old soldier puts the 
idea precisely ; from such a source it has a weight:entirely unique. 

There are many other out-door sports involving as much courage 
and other fine moral forces as foot-ball: such sports as lacrosse, polo, 
base-ball, and cricket are eminently suited to the end in view. 

The English pay more attention to this particular feature, as a 
military measure, than others, but with them it is only a recreation 
voluntarily undertaken, which receives encouragement and support 
from the military authorities. It would be an excellent thing if we 
could devote as much time and interest to this as the English. It is 
believed, however, that as much interest, at least, would be given, and 
more good result, if the practice of, and competitions in, out-door sports 
were to become a part of the regular system of our training. 

So strongly do the tastes of our soldiers incline to out-door sports, 
it is believed, that much good would be done in many ways if only the 
opportunity were offered to practice them at our posts. If, for instance, 

.one day of each week could be set apart at each of our posts for the 
voluntary practice of these sports, a step would be taken in the right 
direction. An army rivalry would soon spring up, bringing with it 
not all, to be sure, but many of the virtues that would come if con- 
ducted systematically under official management; the general health 
of our troops, it is believed, would, also, be improved and a larger 
measure of contentment result from such an innovation. 
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If the complete system suggested were to be put into regular prac- 
tice, it would be very apt to lead, in course of time, to a national com- 
petition at Creedmoor, or some other convenient point, as now obtains 
with the rifle. Besides a rifle-range, we should see at the place of 
meeting, cricket, polo, and ball-grounds, lacrosse and foot-ball lawns, 
courses for foot-races, and rings for boxing, fencing, and wrestling. 
Under these conditions the meetings, if not of such national interest 
as to determine the division of time in our land, would be certain to 
be vastly more interesting to the general public, and beneficial to all 
concerned, than they are under present methods. An American Olympic 
does not, indeed, seem to be altogether beyond the limits of what is 
possible. 

Such an annual criterion to determine the qualifications of our most 
expert regular and citizen soldiery would be a fitting climax for a 
system of individual training, and it would be proper to so plan and 
practice a system as to lead up to such a national competitive gathering. 

From this point a further treatment of the subject would lead into 
details. At the outset, however, the limits of the discussion were set 
to include only the general proposition. 

Looking over the argument presented, it would seem to warrant the 
conclusions that the matter of the individual training of the soldier 
has been seriously neglected ; that, under the demands of the present 
battle-duties of the soldier, it presents itself as entitled to a higher 
degree of consideration, perhaps, than ever before; that the examples 
of the best soldier-types of history go to show that it is feasible to 
develop the man toa higher standard than has been attained or at- 
tempted in modern times; that the fundamental principles followed in 
the training of the most perfect soldiers of the past are essentially the 
same as those pursued by us in our system of rifle instruction, involv- 
ing careful and persistent preliminary practice, and terminating in 
competitive contests with individual honors and prizes; that our ac- 
knowledged success with rifle instruction ought to indicate in some 
measure the success that would attend similar efforts applied to bringing 
forth other individual virtues in the soldier; and, therefore, it would 
seem advisable to undertake to inaugurate and practice a system of 
individual training that, beginning with careful scientific development 
of the muscles of the recruit by calisthenic and other like exercises, 
would proceed on upward to gymnastic and athletic exercises, and in- 
clude competitive contests of strength and nerve in gymnastic and 
athletic exercises and in the manly field-sports of the day,—the aim 
being, throughout, to develop the noble soldierly moral attributes of 
men along with the physical. 

E. M. WEAVER, 
First Lieutenant Second Artillery. 
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A COMMEDIETTA IN ONE ACT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A ZEALOT IN TULLE.”’ 


CHARACTERS. 


Pavut GOLIGHTLEY, GERTRUDE GOLIGHTLEY, Man and Wife. 
Frank TRALEE, MapaEe Pomeroy, Engaged to be married. 
Moses PERIWINKLE, Servant. 


SCENE.—A parlor. As the curtain rises a very corpulent, middle-aged man- 
servant is discovered posing in front of a mirror, with a duster trailing from 
his hand. His manner is one of perplexity as he stands on tiptoe, turning this 
way, now that, in his efforts to obtain an undivided view of his back. He 
advances towards the front of the stage. 


Moses Periwinkle. I very much fear me there is something chalked 
onto the middle of my back. I wish I knowed. Just you listen, now, 
to those two young ladies a-carryin’ on! I suspicion ’em—I—I 
Oh, deary ! there they come again: this way, too! I’m afeard of ’em. 
I speak right out. I’m afeard of ’em. Oh, gimini! [he backs to a 
position in front of the mirror, rising on tiptoe, and trying to look again 
over one shoulder, now the other, at himself reflected there] if I could 
only get one good look at my back! I’d know the worstest, then. Is 
there any object chalked onto it? Is it a name or a face—or—or a - 
kangaroo—is it? They’re at the door! What now, Moses Periwinkle 
—be a-man, sir! Fetch a cool face! Don’t let ’em play any more 
games onto you! 

[As he hastens from the mirror, slapping the furniture energetically 
with his duster, a door opens and two young ladies enter, bearing in their 
arms masses of wearing apparel. Moses backs towards an opposite 
door with a dancing, ceremonious step and disappears. | 

Madge Pomeroy. Yes, laugh—laugh, Gertrude. Never stop! It’s 
the only hope you can have against such dismal, foolish thoughts as 
you persist in. 

Mrs. Golightley. I try to laugh with you, Madge, but ’tis the hardest 
thing I ever had todo. I fear the future. Paul may not prove true. 
It may be for him too trying an ordeal. [Throws down her armful of 

1 All rights reserved. 
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clothes and clasps her hands together.| Then, then, Madge, what should 
Ido? I must live with him all the days of my life! ‘ For better, 
for worse.” “For better, for worse.” Don’t you hear those words, 
Madge, tolling like a knell? 

Madge. That refrain is dreadfuller than the old clock’s on the stair. 
I declare it is! But away with such frightening fancies! Gertrude, 
let me ask you, what if Paul should prove true? 

Mrs. Golightley. [Pausing in her nervous walk to and fro, as if taken 
aback by the novelty of this idea.] I never thought of such a possibility. 
That never occurred to me. Under those circumstances, [—I—might 
fee] ashamed of myself. 

Madge. Speed the happy hour! You need to be made to feel 
ashamed of yourself. [She regards her friend’s drooping air for a 
moment in compassionate silence, then begins energetically to shake out 
From the mass of wearing apparel dumped on a chair divers veils, ribbons, 
and wraps. These she places one by one upon a table.| Now Gertrude, 
so far as I am concerned in this matter 

Mrs. Golightley. Well? 

Madge. Here is my position in a few words: I haven’t been married 
three weeks. I don’t go worrying all the time as to whom Frank 
might have loved if he hadn’t loved me; as to what he might do in 
the future, were he tried. I am simply myself,—Madge Pomeroy, at 
your service,—engaged to Frank and willing to believe that Frank’s 
fidelity to me would stand any trial. So, having proclaimed the faith 
I have in the man [I love, I think only of the sport we are to have,— 
and it will be sport, indeed ! 

Mrs.. Golightley. Yes, sport for you, perhaps. Frank is different 
from Paul. Frank never trifles. Paul is a poet,a dreamer. He is 
easily led,—so easily; 

Madge. By you! Don’t lay that up against your husband, Ger- 
trude. 

Mrs. Golightley. No; but don’t you see, Madge, Paul explains him- 
self to me in that way? If I can lead him so easily, then why cannot 
somebody else? The thought makes me wretched. It will recur what- 
ever I may do to banish it. Had he not met me first, he would have met 
and loved somebody else ! 

Madge. Oh, Gertrude! Now I must laugh one little trill at your 
expense. 

Mrs. Golightley. [Pacing to and fro.] Failing all hope of ever 
discovering the identity of that other woman whom Paul might have 
loved had he met her first, it still remains to me to probe the present 
and the future; to learn the worst of his emotional capabilities where 
other women are concerned. I shall never rest until I have done this 
thing. 

Madge. I believe you. You are become a monomaniac. I suppose 
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there are other women in this world like you who, with tenderly loved 
husbands to adore them, doubt that adoration because it comes so easy. 
Did the man stand off, you’d forget all your doubts in your eagerness 
to win him. 

Mrs. Golightley. A sermon ! 

Madge. No, not yet. A sermon may come in aptly enough at the 
end of our frolic. For, remember, this escapade of ours is to be one 
of pure fun, and no tragedy. We are simply to play a woman’s trick 
on the men we love. So, ’tis “hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny !” 

Gertrude. Oh, to have your light heart! 

Madge. It comes with the trying to have it. But come, dear, sit 
you here. [Pressing Mrs. GOLIGHTLEY into an easy-chair placed before 
the looking-glass.| ‘Time is passing. Time won’t wait for moods or 
tenses or—intenses. There, that’s poor, 1. know. I won’t perpetrate 
another such, not even if you’ll consent to laugh at it. Now here is 
our make-up. [Fingers carefully the different toilet-articles scattered on a 
table.| Yes, here you are,—wigs, blonde powder, rouge, and veloutine. 
Now, Gertrude, I’ll bewig you and blacken your eyebrows and tint up 
your complexion ; then veil you, until, disguised as you are in that 
strange dress and decked out in those other furbelows, why, you should 
deceive even me, your confederate ! 

Mrs. Golightley. But—but—[her voice falling dismally| what if 
Paul should fall in love with me? 

Madge. [Laughs as she applies the powder-puf’ to GERTRUDE’S up- 
turned face.] I think that state of affairs might be explained, might it 
not? as a sort of second nature. There, there,—you are so dreadfully 
in earnest, I didn’t mean to jest. 

Mrs. Golightley. Madge, dear. 

Madge. Yes, Gertrude. 

Mrs. Golightley. I have never thought to ask you before. I have 
been too self-absorbed. Have you any trouble? 

. Madge. Let me think. No—yes,—oh, yes, but I never thought of 
it before—as a trouble, I mean. 

Mrs. Golightley. Tell me about it, do. Perhaps I can help you. 

Madge. It’s about Frank. 

[Mrs. GoLIGHTLEY glances up into MapGe’s face with eyes of com- 
passionate concern and takes one of the girl's hands in her own. ] 

Mrs. Golightley. I thought so, dear. None of us are exempt, you 
see. 

Madge. It isn’t a great trial, not a great one like yours. It’s only 
about Frank not wearing buttons and things. 

Mrs. Golightley. Buttons! not wear buttons! Oh, Madge, that is 
impossible! . 

Madge. Well, of course it doesn’t sound like much of a trial after 
your tribulations; but you don’t know how much happier I’d be, 
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when I think of Frank, did he wear bright buttons and shoulder- 
straps, and did he walk in this way,—see, in this way,—shoulders 
back, eyes to the front, head up, chin in—so. When I dream of 
Frank he is always in uniform, and I refuse to believe that dreams go 
by contraries. 

Mrs. ‘Golightley. That is no sorrow, child. May you never have a 
deeper one. Now, we must hurry in our preparations, or those gentle- 
men may return before we are ready. Moses! [Calls again.] Moses! 


Enter Moses. 


Moses, Ma’am, your servant. 

Mrs. Golightley. Are the gentlemen in sight? 

Moses. I’m sure not, for I’ve been a-watchin’ th’ road, so as to 
serve supper when they come. 

[Mrs. GOLIGHTLEY strikes an impressive attitude. | 

Mrs. Golightley. Listen to my instructions, Moses Periwinkle! 
When Mr. Golightley and Mr. Tralee left home this morning, they 
understood that Miss Pomeroy and I were to be found absent on their 
return. So, understand, Moses, when they do arrive you are to an- 
nounce us as young ladies who, rowing on the lake, have taken shelter 
here from the storm. 

Moses. As you direct me, ma’am. 

[In the mean time Mrs. GOLIGHTLEY and MADGE have given a few 
last touches to their disquises. They turn now to confront MosEs PERI- 
WINKLE. He retreats in confusion. | 

Moses. Yes, yes, Miss Gertrude—ma’am—if you’re yourself—that 
is—Miss—Miss 

Madge. Our disguise is indeed a success if you are set agog by it, 
good Moses. 

Mrs. Golightley. Now, sir, go and watch carefully ; advise us in time 
of our lords’ return; and, above all, do not dare betray our secret to 
any one. [ Exit Moses. 

[Mange takes two or three airy steps before Mrs. GOLIGHTLEY. } 

Madge. Now, I look lovely, I know I do, and I shall make such 
violent love to my dear Frank. 

Mrs. Golightley. The die is cast. Look at me. Am I disguised? 

Madge. Yes; you are very different, Gertrude. Before this even- 
ing is over, I am sure, you will be declaring on my shoulder, or on 
Paul’s, that all men are true! 

[MapeE proceeds to clear the table of the tell-tale toilet-articles left 
scattered upon it. | 

Enter Moses. 

Moses, Ma’am, while I was here a moment ago, master and Mr. 

Tralee drove through the yard to the stable. Shall I serve supper ? 


Mrs. Golightley. Delay supper = a few moments,—that is, until 
Vou. I. N. S.—No. 4. 
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Mr. Golightley inquires why it is not served. [zit Moses.] I must 
have one little while longer in which to compose myself. Oh, Madge, 
I do tremble. 

Madge. Don’t tremble. Be brave. Remember this is to be a 
frolic only. Hark! they come! [She begins an inquisitive excursion 
around the room. .A door opens.| What lovely pictures are to be found 
here. A—a—Bouguereau. Look at the light on that child’s hands. 


How very like true sun-light—— 


Enter Pau GOLIGHTLEY and FRANK TRALEE, smoking. 


Mr. Golightley. Deserted, indeed, I feel, and how sad and lonely! 
[ Throwing his coat on a chair.| It is the first time I have been separated 
from my wife since our marriage. 

Frank. [Removing his cigar from his mouth.] Look about you, man. 
Not so very lonely after all. 

Madge. [Still rambling about the room with her back turned upon the 
gentlemen.| I wonder how the people look who live in this charming 
house. Can they be as delightful ?—Ah! 

Mr. Golightley. [Taking his cigar from his mouth and advancing. | 
Your pardon, ladies. 

Madge. Oh! 

Mrs. Golightley. [Rising from a seat beside the fire] Sir, we beg 
yours. We find ourselves your uninvited guests, having taken shelter 
here from the storm. We were rowing on the lake when the rain came 
on. [ Waving her hand in the direction of Maper.] My friend, Miss 
Dacre. 

Madge. { Waving hers.] And my friend, Miss Madge Kirby. 

Mr. Golightley. [Indicating Franx.]| Allow me to present to you 
my friend, Mr. Frank Tralee. My name is Golightley,—Paul Go- 
lightley. We are bachelors to-night, our family being absent from 
home; but we bid you young ladies welcome all the same. 

Madge. [In a disappointed voice.| Are you not always bachelors? 

Frank. I am, but my friend Golightley, there, is not so for- 
tunate. 

Madge. { Aside.] Oh! oh! 

Mrs. Golightley. We shall not intrude longer than is absolutely 
necessary upon your kind, but enforced, hospitality. The rain may 
cease soon, and then 

Mr. Golightley. Don’t think of such a cruel thing as departure, I 
pray of you. The storm will last all night, I am sure. Be seated, 
young ladies ; or will you retire to my wife’s boudoir. 

Mrs. Golightley. I—I—would like a—a thread and needle or a—a 
hair-pin. [Aside.] Oh, to be alone for just one moment. I—TI feel so 
frightened—so beside myself. 

Mr. Golightley. [ Opening door.] Enter, ladies, and make yourselves 
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entirely at home. I welcome your presence within even more warmly 
than my wife would, were she here. By the time you return to us” 
supper shall be served. [ Exit ladies. 

Frank. I smell a rat. [Seizes a poker from the fire-place. | 

Mr. Golightley. [Throwing up his head and sniffing the air.] It is 
a most penetrating bouquet,—bouquet de rodent. Anybody would 
recognize it. ; 

Frank. [Striking a tragic attitude.] What now! a rat! [Pretends 
to draw a sword from its scabbard a la Hamlet.| Dead! for a ducat, 
dead! [Makes a pass with the poker through an imaginary arras. | 


Enter Moses. 

Moses. Oh !—oh!—— It’s only a frolic, master, only a frolic, and 
I’ve promised not to tell 

Mr. Golightley. Ghost of Polonius! Serve supper at once, sir. 
Begone ! [ Evit Moses in a hurry. 

Frank. Poor Eve’s daughters ! 

Mr. Golightley. Yes; what children they are! But let us help 
them out with it. 


Enter Mrs. GOLIGHTLEY and Mange, the latter fastening a rose in 
the waist of her gown. 

Frank. [Crossing to Mrs. GoLigHTLEY.] You have no flower. 
Let me give you one. I have seen you many times rowing upon the 
lake, and I have longed to take lessons of you at the oar. Believe 
me, I am an apt pupil at any diversion. 


Enter Moses with a tray of dishes. He lays the cloth and sets the table. 
Exit as soon as done, 

Mr. Golightley. [Devoting himself to MaveE.] Had you schemed 
to give us pleasure this evening, you could not have succeeded so well. 
I am not only a bachelor to-night, but under these most pleasant: and 
unexpected circumstances I enjoy being a bachelor. 

Frank. [To Mrs. GoLiGHTLEY, who watches her husband.] Why 
do you turn away from me? [plaintively]. You will cause me to hate 
my best friend. It is useless for you to regard him longer. He is too 
far gone. Your friend attracts him, while I 

Mrs. Golightley. [Interrupting him with scorn.] You! 

Mr. Golightley. [ Offering his arm to Mapee.] Allow me. Supper 
is served, I believe. Tralee, fetch Miss Kirby. To-night we shall eat 
and be merry, for to-morrow—[ pauses with a gesture of despair] to- 
morrow I shall be willing to die; won’t you, hey, little Miss Dacre? 
[Sings. ] 

Oh, Moses, fill the flowing bowl 
Until it doth run over ; 
Oh, Moses—— 
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[Scans the supper-table with an air of surprise.] If that fellow 
hasn’t forgot the flowing bowl! Neither wine nor bowl can my long- 
ing eyes discover. We can’t stand this. We need enlivening. ‘The 
wine! the wine! Miss Dacre, you sha’n’t go much longer without 
your little warming glass or two. I’ll hie me to fetch the where-with 
to fill the intoxicating measure. [ Exit. 

Madge. [Seated at table.| Mr.—Mr. Tralee, this is a dish, I believe, 
of compéte de pigeon. Shall I help you to a little of it, Mr.—[coaz- 
ingly| Mr. Tralee? 

Frank. [With an air of severity.] Ladies first, please. [He turns 
tenderly to Mrs. GOLIGHTLEY.] Allow me, Miss Kirby, to pass your 
plate for a little of the compote de pigeon. 

Mrs. Golightley. It would choke me. I—I—— 


Enter Mr. GoLIGHTLeEY. 


Mr. Golightley. Behold, ladies, the oldest inhabitant of my cellar. 
[Shows bottle.] When questioned as to its disappearance, I shall have to 
fib about it, for my wife likes port, and has had her particular eye 
upon this particular bottle a long while. [To Mrs. GoLicHTLEY. | 
Miss Kirby, allow me. 

Mrs. Golightley. [ Waving her hand tragically over her glass.| None 


for me. 
Enter Moses. 


Moses. A telegram, sir. 

Mr. Golightley. From Gertrude, perhaps. Heavens! what if she 
should appear at this moment! [Opens message and glances over it. | 

Mrs. Golightley. [Starting to her feet.] Yes [aside], what if she 
should appear at this moment! [Makes a movement as if to tear away 
her disguises, but is withheld by MavGE, who lays a hand upon her arm. | 

Frank. [To Manee.] Is your friend Miss Kirby hysterical ? 

Madge. Sh—she doesn’t like telegrams. 

Frank. [Approaching Mrs. GoLicHTLEY.] For my sake, Miss 
Kirby, restrain yourself. 

Mr. Golightley. [Reading message aloud.] “Shall arrive by eight- 
o’clock train.” That’s what it says, Frank. Now here is a go! [Bows 
his head upon his hand. | 

Mrs. Golightley. [ Bitterly.| Is it your wife returning ? 

Madge. [ Aside.] Hush, Gertrude. 

Mr. Golightley. Not so, bad as that. Two of my oldest friends 
wire me that they are on the road to visit with me. Two of my oldest 
friends,—Captains Smith and Brand of the army. 

Madge. [ Clasping her hands in ecstasy.] Real captains ? 

Frank, [ With sudden anwiety.] Pray, what is that to you ?—at—at 
least—ah—ah, Miss Dacre, do you prefer army men? 

Mrs. Golightley. [Recovering an air of indifference.] If you are to 
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meet your friends, sir (addressing Mr. GOLIGHTLEY), pray do not let 
us detain you. 

Madge. I love army officers. 

Mr. Golightley. Then, if you permit us, ladies, Mr. Tralee and I 
will be off to meet our friends. We are an hour late, and there is 
danger of missing them on the road: Still we must go. [Approaching 
Manos and taking her hand.] Believe me, Miss Dacre, the thought of 
leaving you so early in our acquaintance quite unnerves me. My only 
hope and consolation is the thought that you will consent to await here 
my most eager return to your society. 

Madge. [In a very faint voice.| I—I don’t know about it. 

Frank, [Follows Mrs. GOLIGHTLEY, who walks nervously to and 
fro.] Yes, Miss Kirby, await my return; and, as a token, give me 
that flower. 

Mrs, Golighiley. [Throwing the flower on the grownd.}| Stoop for it ! 
As for your friend, Mr. Golightley [turning severely towards that gen- 
tleman], he would stoop much lower for a favor from any woman! 

Frank. [ Aside.| Had him there. 

Mr. Golightley. Tear yourself away, Tralee, we must be off. 

Frank, Most hateful duty! Miss Kirby, aw revoir. 

[ Exeunt both gentlemen. 

[ When they are gone, the ladies tear off their hats and veils. 

Mrs. Golightley. [With her back turned on Mavee.] Perfidious ! 
And you were chosen to share the one secret of my soul. You 
Oh, heaven, spare my distracted reason ! 

Madge. [In an astonished voice.] Oh! ah! how—how is that? 
[ Turning her back also.] Ah, Isee. And so this is to be my return. 
Your anger ; his disloyalty ; nothing left me but to send Frank away 
to-morrow. I wasso happy. I knew no fear. Oh, woman, why did 
I allow you to teach me to mistrust ? 

Mrs. Golightley. [Turning swiftly.] Yes. Innocence itself! Con- 
fiding nature! Clinging vine! Come, sweet one, repose upon the 
bosom you have lacerated. [Extends her arms.]  _ 

Madge. [Facing her.] And this to me? What have I done to 
deserve that look, that tone ? 

Mrs. Golightley. Done! Did I not see your glances, hear your 
asides? ‘You encouraged Paul; you led him on. 

Madge. [Tossing her head.] Indeed! So you accuse me! Well, 
then, he could not but be fascinated by me. He said so,—Paul said so. 
You may have heard him. And I—TI listened delighted, for while he 
whispered, you—you were inviting Frank to throw himself at your 
feet. 

Mrs. Golightley. [Contemptuously.] That boy! never! [Sinks into 
a chair. Drops her head upon the table.| I see it all. It’s all clear 
now. Paul would have loved you had he met you first. I have always 
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felt he would have loved somebody had he met that somebody first. 
You would have been his wife, and I—I—wot his wife. Oh, my brain, 
my heart on fire! [Starts to her feet.] But one joy remains to me,— 
let me not forget it,—one thing yet to live for,—revenge! revenge ! 

Madge. Yes; but oh, dear! why do you look at me in that way, 
Gertrude ?- 

Mrs. Golightley. What, ho, without, there! 

Madge. Crazy! she’s crazy! What shall Ido? Gertrude, listen 
to me, look me in the eye. [Aside.] I’ve heard that looking in the 
calm eye of a friend soothes the excited brain. 

Mrs. Golightley. What, ho, without, there! Slave! minion! 


Enter Moses. 


Moses, Oh, dear! oh, dreadful! I thought I must be a dreamin’, 
but I ain’t. They’re both crazy! both gone crazy! [Shivers and 
cowers by the door.] 

Mrs. Golightley. [Extending her hand.] Peace, caitiff. 

Madge. [Extending hers.] Peace, poor idiot. 

Moses. It’s gone too far, the frolic has. I see it when’s too late. 
Listen, Missus Gertrude [approaches gingerly], there’s strangers at the 
door. Two officers into brass buttons, Missus Gertrude. 

Mrs. Golightley. Gadzookers, sir! Two officers, say you? 

Madge. With real swords on hip? 

Moses. Yes, miss, are a-come to stay awhile, says they. 

Mrs. Golightley. Bid them enter. No, stand you without one mo- 
ment, good Moses. [ Exit MosEs. 

[Mrs. GOLIGHTLEY seizes MADGE’s hand. ] 

Mrs. Golightley. Madge, revenge! revenge! 

Madge. Yes, revenge! revenge! [Then in a sinking voice.] But 
how? how? I couldn’t stab any one, I know I couldn’t! 

Mrs. Golightley. Let us repay our gay Lotharios in their own coin. 
We will receive these strange gentlemen ; win by every art their ad- 
miration, and then—then those perfidious ones, returning, shall find us 
basking in the sunshine of their smiles. 

Madge. Yes; but who are we ?—to these officers, I mean. 

Mrs. Golightley. Let us still play the part of ship-wrecked mariners, 
unveiled, for with these gentlemen, strangers to us, no disguise is 
necessary. I shall seat myself here to make a dressing for yon salad. 
We will invite them to the banquet, and our lords, returning, shall find 
these swordsmen sipping the contents of that bottle. Oh, Madge, that 
bottle was the pride of Paul’s cellar; he swore by its cobwebs; yet he 
ran like a boy to fillip it forth for you! 

Madge. There, there, Gertrude, this is not avenging ourselves,—this 
is wasting time. See, here I seat myself to crochet. Behold the needle 
and behold the wool! I forget Frank willingly. He becomes abstract 
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to my mind, a mere creature of mirage. Two officers—only think of 
it, Gertrude—in uniform and with real swords on hip! ; 

Mrs. Golighiley. [Seats herself at table and begins mixing a mayon- 
naise dressing.| Moses !—Oh, where is the man ?—Moses ! 


Enter Moses. 
Moses. Ma’am, my duty. 
Mrs. Golightley. Bid those strange gentlemen enter. [zit MosEs, 
Mrs. Golightley. [Stirring vigorously.] Sweet revenge, come hither. 
Madge. In shoulder-straps. 


[ Enter Capratns Smita and BRAND in uniform, wigs, false whiskers 
and moustaches. Their appearance is very hirsute. They pause near 
the door. | 


Madge. I must—I must fall in love with somebody! I feel that 
it is a necessity of my nature. 

Mrs. Golightley. Oh, some one to sing to me, sigh for me, die for 
me! 

Captain Smith. \ 

Captain Brand, § Ahem! 

Madge. [Starting.] Did I hear a reciprocal voice ? 

Mrs. Golightley. Did 1? 

Captain Smith. 

Captain Brand. } Ame 

[ Both ladies spring to their feet and retreat in astonishment, when they 
appear to discover, and for the first time, the presence of the two gentlemen. ] 

Madge. [Hanging her head demurely.| And I have betrayed to 
strangers the one secret of my soul. 

Mrs. Golightley. By what right, sirs, have you surprised us at our 
confidences? Dear friend [addressing MADGE], he has such an eye, 
that gentleman there, that I tremble. 

Captain Brand. [Advancing and lisping.] Oddth life! We were 
jutht thaying th’ thame thing ’bout your thweet eyeth, an’ we don’ 
mind echoth. 

Captain Smith. [Also advancing.] That fweller withwout, there, 
twold us nobwody waw at whome; thwat Mwister Gwolightley waw 
gwone to mweet us. 

Mrs, Golightley. It is true. Weare strangers here, like yourselves, 
taking refuge from the storm [waving her hand towards MaDGE],—my 
friend, Miss Dacre, and myself. 

Madge. [Sweeping her hand inturn.] My friend, Miss Madge Kirby, 
and myself. 

Captain Brand. [Coming nearer.] Thweet name, that. Thweet 
name, Madgeith. He’th Thmith. [Indicating with his thumb CapTaIn 
SmirH, who bows very low indeed. } 
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Captain Smith. Wand he’s Bwand. [Indicating CapTaiIn BRAND, 
who proceeds to take his sword from between his legs. This accomplished, 
he in turn bows profoundly to the ladies, with his arms akimbo. 

Madge. Oh, mwy, how pwitty! 

Captain Smith. Pwitty? you ware th’ pwitty wone. I love you 
alweady ! 

Mrs. Golightley. Allow me to play the part of hostess, and beg you 
gentlemen to seat yourselves. I was about mixing a dressing for the 
salad when you appeared. [Zo Caprain Branp.] Will you kindly 
assist me. 

[ He bows ecstatically and seats himself beside her at table. | 

Captain Smith. An’ you,—what were you dwooing, Mwiss Dacwaw? 

Madge. Only trying to crochet. Would you like to try? 

Captain Smith. Twy? I'd love to twy. 

Madge. [Handing him the needle and wool.] Then you shall, sir. 

Captain Smith. [Bending tenderly nearer.| No, I dwon’t mwean twy 
that. 

Mrs. Golightley. [Showing her mayonnaise already made to CAPTAIN 
Branp.] Isn’t it just a perfect symphony in oil? a dream of the 
palate in creamy yellow? 

Captain Brand. Yes; I dream me of dils, dils, daffidowndillies, of 
all sweet spring things [ Then perceiving from the expression of sur- 
prise in her face that he has forgotten his lisp.] Dilth, dilth, daffidown- 
dillith ; meadowy yellow cowthlip yellow. [As she continued to regard 
him suspiciously he proceeds to change the current of her thoughts by fright- 
ening her.| But while we dilly-dally thuth [thus], know ye, that a kith 
on the hand (if not on the lipth) maketh a drething, particularly thith 
kind of a thymphony in oil, all it thould be. Don’t draw back, thweet 
one. 

Mrs. Golightley. I must, sir generalissimo: you have known me 
only five minutes. 

Captain Brand, An age, an age to my feelingth! 

Captain Smith. [Pricking up his ears.] What aw you sayin’ ower 
there? J haven’t gwot half so fwar. 

Madge. You are wise, oh, man of buttons ! 

Mrs. Golightley. [Tasting the mayonnaise.] Done, and without the 
kiss on the hand. [Rises from table.| So, Captain Brand, you will see 
the propriety of leaving that particular ingredient out of your next rule. 

[ManGE rises also hastily from her chair, CapTAN SMITH is become 
8o aggressive in his adoring attitude. ] 

Captain Brand, Yeth, yeth, but I can’t thtand being dithappointed. 
Pr’ythee! pr’ythee! [Follows Mrs. GOLIGHTLEY in her flight round the 
room. | 

Mrs. Golightley. Moses! Moses! 

Madge. [Fleeing from CarTatn SmitH. | Mo—Mo—Moses! 
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Enter Moses. 

Moses. Your rooms are ready, gentlemen ! 

Captain Brand. [Addressing him.] Motheth [Moses], you are an 
interrupthion. You are worth [worse] than a pair of thitherth [scis- 
sors]. You cut uth thweethearth [sweethearts] in two—two! 

Captain Smith. Aw wewaw [au revoir] we will weturn. [ Kissing his 
hand, he backs towards the door.] Dwon’t weep, we will weturn. 

Captain Brand. By th’ thick o’ my thumb [waves his sword vigor- 
ously in air], tho’ we go, we thpeed uth [speed us] back thoon again. 

[ Exeunt both. 

Mrs. Golightley. [Dropping her face in her hands.| I can never face 
Paul again,—never, never ! 


Re-enter Captain Smita, stumbling. He takes his sword from between 
his legs, being incommoded by it. 


Captain Smith. Dwou’t weep. We will weturn. [ Exit. 


Re-enter Captain Branp, who remains near the door bowing and 
ecstatically kissing his hand. 


Captain Brand. Thweets to the thweet [sweets to the sweet]. Thus 
I thay, day-day ! [ Exit. 

Mrs. Golightley. [ Watching the door apprehensively.] Oh, dear! oh, 
dear ! it’s just like a nightmare. 

Madge. [Who has flung herself in a chair and proceeds to hide her 
head under the table-cloth.| Yes; I wouldn’t look again for anything, 
Oh, Frank, what would you say did you know all? That most horrid 
drum-major! I never want to see a sword or a shoulder-strap again. 
[ Taking her head from under the table-cloth.| Weally, now, Gwertwoode 
mimicking CAPTAIN SMITH], what dwoo you thwink of it? 

Mrs. Golightley. Think of it? Oh, Madge, don’t laugh. It isn’t 
a laughing matter. We have acted ridiculously. 

Madge. You forget. What did they do under similar circum- 
stances,—they, the men we love? [Mimicking Captain Smitu.] No, 
Fwank, Pwaul, we ware wewenged ! 

Mrs. Golightley. Yes, revenged ; but how ? 


Enter Moses. 


Moses, Master is home again, and Mr. Frank, an’ they’re a-comin’ 
up. 

Mrs. Golightley. Detain them a moment. [ Exit Moses. 

Madge. Here’s your veil, Gertrude. 

Mrs. Golightley. Yes, let us play this commedietta to the end, however 
woful that end may be. We shall give these men a last chance to 
prove themselves true. Should they continue false, then—then 


Madge. Let’s pretend to be asleep, 


? 
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Mrs. Golightley. An excellent idea. While awaiting our gallants’ 
return we have fallen asleep. So be it. But first I cry out against 
the need. Aroynt thee, oh; ye spinning fates! 

Madge. Don’t forget, Gertrude, to strike a pretty attitude. 

Mrs. Golightley. Soft, you, they come. 


Enter two figures—Paut and Frank—cloaked, 


Paul. Asleep. 

Frank. Yea, asleep. [Stepping on tiptoe.] What grace! What 
indolence! How rewarded is our impatience to return! 

Paul. A vision of loveliness indeed! Vive la bagatelle! Apres 
nous le déluge, and all that sort of thing! The sight makes a poet of 
me. I ought to run away, but I can’t. I feel chained to the spot. I 
can’t help liking these beautiful creatures to some heavenly duplicate. 
Two cherries upon a single stem. Two stars with but one twinkle, 
or—or something of that sort. Frank! One should not marry in 
haste. The awakening issure to come. Observe [kneels beside MADGE’S 
chair] how petite, child-like. Frank, I have made a life’s mistake in 
adoring tal] women ! ‘ 

Frank, [Making as if to peep under Mrs, GoLIGHTLEY’s veil.] 
Not so. Give me the tall—divinely tall—representative of her sex. 
I kneel at her feet. I bow as before a shrine. I—-I—— 

Mr. Golightley. Tralee, bea man. Remember Madge, your fiancée, 
and do not go too far. 

Frank. [Starting to his feet and pacing the room.] Madge—Madge 
Pom—Pom—— No,I can’t pronounce that name. I have forgotten 
how. Kir—Kir—Kirby. That comes easy, dulcetly easy. Madge 
Kirby! Singular fatality that there should be two Madges and both 
doting on me! Yet, Paul, I have an idea. It’s well to have one 
where two might be dangerous just now. There remains to me one 
consolation. When she returns, that is, when Madge Pom—Pom 

Paul. Pomme de Terre. 

Frank, Yes, that’s the name,—Pomme de Terre,—Madge Pomme 
de Terre. I had forgotten it for the moment. When Madge Pomme 
de Terre returns, in calling her by name, I shall address mentally 
another Madge, and live an existence of secret devotion to this other’s 
image. 

Paul. Tralee, be a man. See how brave J am ; how self-controlled ; 
and yet—and yet I long to throw myself at the feet of this beauteous 
chee-ild. [He bows himself over the back of MADGE PomMEROyY’s chair. ] 

Frank, They stir. © 

Paul. So ends our dream. Yet, before ’tis too late, while yet they . 
slumber, let us—— 

Frank, Yes, let us. [Softly kneels beside Mrs. GOLIGHTLEY.] ’Tis 
meet 
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Paul. [Kneeling beside Mavee.] For repentance. Never! Rather 
satiety than that. But there must be no satiety. I implore you, no 
satiety! Only one kiss! Frank, my boy, remember Madge Pomme 
de Terre, and limit yourself to one! 

Frank. I would die for one! 

Paul. [Looking across at FRANK.] I bethink me. Tralee, we have 
ever made personal sacrifices one for the other. From our boyhood 
this has been true of us. Let our spirit of self-abnegation not end 
here. Though it kill us, we will exchange girls. I’ll take the Kirby, 
and give to you this child of light and love, this beauteous Miss Dacre. 

Frank. All right, even should we both think we are getting the 
worst of it. 

[ They rise and cross each other on tiptoe, FRANK taking PauL’s 
place beside MADGE PomERoy, and PAut kneeling beside his wife. } 

Paul. They stir again. Let us hasten. When I count three, for- 
get yourself. One—two—three 

[ Just as they bend, the ladies start to their feet and stand waving the 
gentlemen tragically aside. | 

Madge. [ Addressing FRANK.] Knave! 

Mrs. Golightley. [Confronting Pauu.] Traitor | 

Frank, That attitude! 

Paul. That voice! 

[The ladies tear aside their veils, Pau and FRANK half turn 
away. | 

Madge. Yes, hide your face, Frank Tralee [throwing herself wpon a 
chair with her head resting upon the table}, as I hide mine for shame of 
you. Intrigant! that I ever could have loved you! 

Mrs. Golightley. My utmost suspicions as to your true nature 
verified. My last hope of continued faith in you destroyed. Yes, 
stand you there, Paul Golightley, abased, afraid to meet mine eyes! 

Paul. A horse! a horse! My kingdom for a horse to fly this 
wrathful presence ! 

Mrs. Golightley. Go.to; go to. 

Frank. [Sidling up to Mava@xr.| This—er—er—event is so entirely 
unexpected. I—I cry peccavi! Give me to.eat, sweet Nemesis, some 
humble pie. I eat—and eat—I swear 

Madge. Out of my sight! 

Frank, I eat—and eat—I swear! I’m ancient Pistol downed to 
mother earth, or Nebuchadnezzar (an’ it please you) a-foraging for 
grass. Grass or leek, all’s the time tome. I’m downed. I’m hum- 
ble. 

Madge. [Interrupting him.] And I 

Frank. You? You are a lovely 

Madge. Pomme de terre! Vegetarian too, you see, sir. Common 
sympathy as to the vegetable kingdom, if nothing else, unites our souls, 
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sir. “Pom—Pom—Pommede Terre! Yes, that’s her name,—Madge 
Pomme de Terre. I’d forgotten it for the moment.” Ha! ha! ha! 

Frank, Margaret! 

Madge. [Striking a sardonic attitude.| Sir, leek, grass, pomme de 
terre, all green and humble flora. As green as humble. We shall see. 
My name is Pomeroy, not Pomme de Terre, and my father did flirt his 
sword with the best of duellists. 

Frank. Margaret, pause, reflect. Is it possible that you are giving 
me the sack ? 

Madge. The sack? The Bosphorus too! In with you from the 
harem window ! 

Frank. Enough. Rail at me, twist my head off, but don’t you 
dare, in your revenge, take another sweetheart. S’death! don’t you 
dare do it! 

Madge. That’s a comforting idea. I will—I will take one. 

Paul. And you, unhappy Gertrude, would you gladly exchange me 
for another? Is that your meaning ? 

Mrs. Golightley. Exactly. Any one would do. Moses would do,— 
any one. I’m done forever with your emotional riff-raff. I’m off to 
some other shelter wheresoever I can find it. 

[At this moment Pau and Frank throw aside their cloaks, revealing 
the glittering uniforms of CapTains SmiTH and BranpD. Both chassée 
gallantly and bow, saying,| At your service, ladies. 


[ After a pause of astonishment, a silence of consternation, the ladies 
Sly to each other’s arms. } 

Paul. Spirit of Gentle Will! ’Tis all alarums here and excur- 
sions! The tucket sounds, 

Frank. Yes, sound the trumpet. By Shakespeare, sound it! ’Tis 
time to point a moral or adorn a tale. 


A \ Betrayed ! 

Paul. As you please, fair girls we left behind us. Smith and I 
have our whiskers in our pockets, our wigs on a hook outside the door. 
We can readorn ourselves in a moment if “presto” be your cry, an’ 
you will whisper to us again as you whispered so sweetly, so longingly, 
just a little while ago, “Some one to sing to me, sigh for me, die for 
me !” 

Frank. “ Did I hear a reciprocal voice? Did 1?” Margaret, did I? 

[GERTRUDE and MADGE turn away. | 

Paul. Give me your hand, Gertrude. And Madge, give yours to 
Frank. Isn’t it about time to cry quits? Haven’t we had our fun 
out? This has been a screaming farce from beginning to end. 

Frank, And, as usual, the biters are bitten. Instead of biting us, 
they are bitten. But a truce, cry I, to all distressful compliments of 
the season and reason. 
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Enter Moses with a loaded tray. 


Moses. Here’s a nice, fresh, hot supper, ma’am, and it is served. 

Mrs. Golightley. We told you not to tell, sirrah! 

Moses. [ Cowering.] Not I, ma’am, I—I 

Madge. Yes, there stands the culprit. We never should have been 
discovered had Moses not betrayed us. I still maintain that man, under 
any circumstances, will do anything. 

Paul. [Aside.] A little mixed as to sense. [Aloud.] I'll wind it for 
her neatly on a spool. Yes, man will forgive the most unjust suspicions 
harbored against him by the woman he loves, even should her suspicions 
relate to his last fib. Come, Gertrude, remember Captain Brand and 
let us make up. 

Frank. That’s a fair and generous proposition. Ill make one like 
it to you, my girl. I’ll forgive that little affair of yours with a certain 
gentleman of the army,—one of the numerous Smiths,—should you 
fall penitently right here [smiting the region over his heart], right here, 
Madge,— Madge Pomme de Terre. 

Mrs. Golightley. On one condition will I forgive you, Paul, one 
condition only,—you must never, never speak to Madge again. 

Madge. Frank, you hear that condition? With us it works the 
other way. Sir, you must never, never even look at Gertrude. 

Moses. Supper is served, ma’am. 

All ery. Supper ! 

Paul. Well, after our recent unpleasantness here is some one thing 
which we may all agree upon. Supper is a good thing. Jealousy a 
vile thing. All hail, then, to the smoking viands! and to the night 
outside with jealousy, that rotten shape with its bat-like wings! 

Gertrude. Yes, to the winds with jealousy! Paul, dear Paul, here 
is my hand. Take it, hold it fast, never let it go again. 

Frank, Oh, that’s the talk, is it? Then let us get married at once, 
my dear. I had begun to tremble, Margaret, for our future happiness. 
But if you women repent so easily and so sweetly, why, I guess I can 
stand it. So, to supper, sweetheart, and should I ever dare offer you 
potato under its French name, don’t get mad, but laugh with me over 
the follies of this night. 

Moses. [ Watching the ladies and gentlemen seat themselves at table. | 
I thought supper ’ud fetch ’em,—that is, a nice, fresh, hot one. I’m 
the good angel into this household! As soon as I come there they 
stopped their nonsense. Just think of it! I—Moses Periwinkle— 
have made peace! lo, peace! [ Wags his head sagaciously and crosses 
his hands upon his apron. | 


[ Curtain. ] 


Mrs. WILDRICK. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BRIG 
“ DOLPHIN.” 


THERE is a “ Dolphin” in the navy now,—a modern vessel, built of 
steel, with great steam power, ram-bow, 6-inch breech-loading rifle, 
and Hotchkiss and Gatling pieces,—and a more complete difference in 
type between her and her immediate predecessor it would be difficult to 
imagine. I say immediate predecessor, for the present one is “ Dol- 
phin” No. 4,—the name having been a favorite one in our navy. 

The first “ Dolphin” which bore the American flag was a small 
cutter-rigged vessel of ten guns,—calibre now unknown,—built and 
fitted in France. She cruised in company with the “ Reprisal” and 
‘ Lexington,” and had some success in English waters, after which she 
crossed the Atlantic to our own coast, and was destroyed in the Dela- 
ware during the operations of 1777. Not much more than this is 
known of her,—which is a pity,—for a history of her purchase, outfit, 
and cruising would be most interesting. The purchase of vessels and 
munitions of war which were made in France during the Revolution 
was always veiled in great mystery, and often, when the transactions 
were completed, the written evidences were destroyed. 

The second “ Dolphin” was a schooner of about two hundred tons, 
built in Philadelphia in 1821. She was pierced for twelve guns, and, 
as soon as fitted, sailed for the Pacific, where she remained in constant 
commission for fourteen years. There being no docks in that part of 
the world at that time, and the vessel having grown too tender to risk 
the passage round Cape Horn without extensive repairs, she was sold 
out of the service. 

During the time that this second “ Dolphin” bore the pennant she 
had as commanding officers several lieutenants who afterwards distin- 
guished themselves. Among these was David Conner, who commanded 
the Gulf Squadron during a- part of the Mexican War; “ Mad Jack” 
Percival, an excellent officer, but the most eccentric of men, of whose 
doings and sayings scores of “ yarns,” true and untrue, have been told ; 
Beverley Kennon, afterwards a commodore; Commodore John H. 
Aulick; Rear-Admiral Charles H. Bell; besides Zantzinger Caldwell, 
Fitzhugh, John C. Long, and Voorhees, all “ household names” in the 
old navy. 
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The third “ Dolphin” is the one of which we have personal knowl- 
edge. She was on the list of “ brigs” in the official register, and was 
pierced for ten guns,—what would have been familiarly known in thé 
British service as a “ pelter” or “ten-gun coffin,’—but very different 
in model and seaworthiness from the latter. During her later cruises 
she carried six short 32’s. 

She was built in New York in 1836, and had a tonnage of two 
hundred and twenty-two ; eighty-eight feet long, twenty-five feet beam, 
eleven feet hold. She carried eight tons of ballast, six thousand three 
hundred and eighty gallons of water, and four months provisions, with 
a maximum draft of thirteen feet. Her speed was about ten knots, 
going free, in smooth water, and her best sailing trim was about three 
feet by the stern. Her ship’s company and officers numbered eighty 
souls, to which number were added fifteen Kroomen during her cruises 
on “ the coast.” 

People may smile at the very idea of such a pygmy craft in these 
days of ten-thousand-ton ironclads, but we venture to assert that in 
proportion to size and expense of maintenance the little vessel did as 
good service in her day and generation as any that ever bore our flag. 
She had very high bulwarks and nettings, and was remarkably dry, 
stiff, and weatherly, although very taunt and square-rigged. Charles H. 
Bell, a most competent officer, who commanded her in 1839, praised 
her seaworthy qualities, and calls her, in his report, “the best and 
safest vessel he ever sailed in,” and remarks that she outsailed the 
razee “Independence” and the sloop-of-war “ Fairfield” on a wind. 
Commander Thomas J. Page in 1851 reports that “she scudded well 
in a terrible gale and heavy sea round Cape Horn,” and recommended 
that she be “ full-rigged,”’ which she never was. Altogether, this little 
vessel made two cruises on the coast of Brazil, two in the Home Squad- 
ron, as it was then called, and three on the coast of Africa, besides 
going round the world and serving on the station in China. Fora 
lengthened period she was employed under the Coast Survey in deep- 
sea soundings and observations on the Gulf Stream, a most trying 
service for both vessel and ship’s company. Her work was of the 
best, and on record with that of more pretentious craft. She was 
able to keep the sea in all weathers, and had not to “run in” for 
coal ; but to do this she had to have officers who knew how to handle 
her. 

The third “ Dolphin’s” last cruise was on the coast of Brazil, under 
the command of the present Rear-Admiral Steedman, then a commander. 
He had as his lieutenants Leonard Paulding, an excellent officer, who 
distinguished himself in command of one of Foote’s fleet on the western 
waters ; Edward P. Williams, always called “ Barney” by his friends, 
who was lost while in command of the “ Oneida ;” and Charles Flusser, 
the gallant soul who met his death by the rebound of his own shell 
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from the armor of the “ Albemarle.” Three braver men, or better 
seamen, have seldom been messmates. 

When she returned from this cruise the vessel was laid up in Nor- 
folk, and on that doleful 20th of April, 1861, she was scuttled and 
burned with the rest of the vessels at that navy-yard,—and a pitiful 
story it is! 

In but one solitary point does the modern “ Dolphin” resemble her 
immediate predecessor on the navy list, and that is that her comple- 
ment of officers and men is the same,—about eighty. We always re- 
membered the length of “Dolphin” No. 3 by “a foot a man.” The 
“indicated horse-power” of the new vessel is given as 2300; while 
the “ non-indicated man-power” of No. 3 was 36, for upon occasion she 
pulled six long sweeps, on each of which six men worked,—three pull- 
ing and three pushing,—and the “ firing up” upon such emergencies was 
not done with coals, but from the “grog-tub,” the prospect of an 
“extra tot” being a great inducement for the machinery to “give way 
strong.” 

The first time the writer ever saw “ Dolphin” No. 3 was in Macao 
Roads, in 1850. Her rig was so peculiar as to attract attention 
wherever she went. Most people called her a “‘schooner-brig,” for she . 
had square yards on the foremast and a tremendously big fore-and-aft 
mainsail, with light top-gallant and royal yards above it. But, oddly 
enough, there was at the same time a “ Dolphin” in the English service, 
rigged precisely in the same way. A few years afterwards they were 
both upon the coast of Africa at the same time, and, as they were not 
only rigged alike, but painted in the same piratical way,—all black, 
with red port-sills and cheeks,—mistakes were constantly made in re- 
gard to them. We were most anxious to meet, yet never did,—only 
heard of each other. When the “ Dolphin” came home from China she 
was commanded by Thomas J. Page, the firing upon whom by Lopez’s 
battery, when in the “ Water-Witch,” brought on the Paraguayan diffi- 
culty, and the dispatch to the river of Plate of one of the largest naval 
forces we ever had together previous to the Civil War. (This expedi- 
tion has been described by the writer in the first series of THe UNITED 
SERVICE.) Page took the little vessel home by way of Cape Horn, 
and Gustavus Vasa Fox, afterwards Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
during the war, was her navigating officer. Page became a commander, 
resigned upon the breaking out of the war, and was stationed, in the 
Confederate service, at Drury’s Bluff. 

Lieutenant Commanding William S. Ogden had brought the brig 
out to the China station by way of the Cape of Good Hope. Off the 
cape he lost that important stick, the main boom, and put into Mauritius 
to have it replaced. Mauritius is a most attractive place on many 
accounts, and Ogden and his officers fell under the spell of the lovely 
scenery, the hospitable dinner-tables of the planters, and the bright 
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eyes of the+Creole ladies, so that the boom was so long in being 
fitted that his gruff superior officer wrote to ask him whether he was’ 
waiting for it to grow. At least, that was the story on the station. 
That main boom was, indeed, a “caution.” I venture to say that no 
spar ever had more “ boom-tackles” and “ gil-guys” in addition to the 
regular sheets ; and it was generally eased over as tenderly as if it had 
been made of glass. Once, in the early part of the writer’s cruise in 
her, and before her peculiarities were so well understood, the ponderous 
stick “ took charge” in a gale of wind near Bermuda, to the destruction 
of the binnacle and the injury of the wheel, as well as of several 
“humans.” A tiller, and a boat compass lashed upon the companion 
of the cabin, had to be used for a time. But the use of a tiller was 
not so unusual then. The English brig “Contest,” one of the finest 
vessels of her class, and twice as big as the “ Dolphin,” beautifully 
' fitted, and commanded by a future earl, was always steered by means 
of a long, polished stick, of some dark Eastern wood. 

To return to the “ Dolphin.” She was as good and safe a vessel, 
when properly handled, as ever floated. In spite of the discomfort in- 
separable from service in so small a vessel, we all liked her, but every 
one, whether “idler” or not, knew her weak points. Nobody ever tried 
to “luff her through” one of the savage African squalls, and every 
soul knew where the peak- and throat-halliards were belayed and where 
to get hold of the down-hauls and spilling-lines on the darkest night. 
No matter how fierce the tornado which came shrieking off from Bis- 
sagos everybody felt comfortable and happy when once the big gaff had 
nestled down and the vessel’s head was pointed away from the treach- 
erous Bijougas shoals. Wind and weather we did not mind. 

It may be imagined from the dimensions given and the number of 
souls on board that the quarters of the little brig were not spacious, 
There are none so contracted in these latter days. I suppose that 
‘the cabin was one of the tiniest in which a naval commander ever 
enjoyed his solitary dignity, for it was one berth long. In the star- 
board berth our commander took his rest, when he did sleep,—the 
watch-officers used to say that he never slept at sea,—and in the port 
one reposed, for the most part, his “ wash clothes” and spare hats and 
caps, as well as his cutlass and belt for “quarters.” Against the for- 
ward bulkhead, which divided the cabin from the ward-room, was 
secured a small table, and two chairs and a looking-glass completed the 
furniture. There was a camp-stool stowed away under the table in 
case of need, but interviews and banquets in this unpretentious apart- 
ment were usually ¢éte-d-téte. Abaft the ladder which led from the 
companion, over the rising towards the stern-post, were some mysterious 
holes called the “ pantry,” above which was a hatch about two feet 
square in front of the binnacle. As the run of the vessel here rose 


rapidly, the captain’s steward was in the habit of announcing dinner to 
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that officer (if he happened to be on deck) by standing half-way out of 
the small hatch for that purpose. He put strangers in mind of a 
“ Jack-in-the-box”’ as he popped up. 

The ward-room was much larger in proportion than the cabin. 
There were two bunks on each side, with bread-rooms in the triangular 
space between the skin and the back of the berth, which gave out, 
through latticed doors, a fine odor of bread-dust,—quite mouldy in 
damp weather. There was also a “thwart-ship bunk” on the side op- 
posite the ladder, and the occupant of this had to “tack ship” when 
the brig went about or else sleep with heels in the air. There was also 
a cot, which was only slung at night. 

In this apartment lived six officers, most of them above the average 
size ; indeed, it was remarkable how many big men we had on board. 
If we had manned the rail, touching elbows, we should have just about 
gone round the little vessel. But to return to the ward-room. The : 
magazine and spirit-room hatches occupied a considerable part of the 
deck, and for the magazine light there was an arrangement in the for- 
ward bulkhead which, by means of a sliding panel, threw the rays 
from the “standing light” upon the berth-deck into the ward-room 
through a “bull’s-eye.” The ward-room thus became the “‘light-room” 
when at quarters. This primitive arrangement was an enormous ad- 
vantage to the occupant of the “ thwart-ship bunk” (the writer, to wit), 
for he could, by sliding the panel a little bit, read for hours at night ; 
and it quite made up for the necessity for tacking ship so often. In 
the day-time we lived on deck for the most part, nothing but meals or 
“the rains” driving us below. 

A little door about four feet high opened from the ward-room to 
the berth-deck. The ward-room floor was sunk so as to give good 
space to stand in, but to traverse the berth-deck one had to bend almost 
double ; yet there were all the arrangements of any man-of-war,—dis- 
pensary, store-rooms, fore-peak, and galley complete,—all in miniature, 
of course. The yeoman’s store-room in the fore-peak was ornamented 
with the usual collection of tools, bayonets, and other arms, and here, 
in this close cell, the yeoman, an otherwise intelligent man, chose to 
sleep for months, having made himself an extra key to use after the 
other was turned in for the night. To prevent discovery he had to 
shut and lock the door, and this in the steamy climate of the coast ! 
His freak was only discovered by his having a nearly fatal attack of 
lead colic and palsy from his berthing among the paints. The black 
hole. of Calcutta could hardly have been worse than the atmosphere 
which this man voluntarily slept in. 

Instead of the usual planking the berth-deck of the “ Dolphin” 
was of gratings, about four feet square,—what was called a “ flying 
berth-deck.” As regularly as the spar-deck was holy-stoned the word 
was passed, “ Up all berth-deck !” and the gratings, white as a hound’s 
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tooth, were toggled up on edge along the gangway and then piped 
down when perfectly dry. 

There was a top-gallant forecastle which answered the purpose of a 
sick-bay when one was required, which was not often, for, like most 
single-deck vessels, properly cared for, we were a healthy lot in spite of 
the climate. We had but one death during the cruise, and that would 
have occurred anywhere. 

With thirteen Kroomen, making ninety-three souls on board, and 
considering the climate, this was remarkable, especially as the very 
summer before we sailed in her, the vessel had been used, at Norfolk, 
as a receiving-hulk for part of the crew of a French man-of-war which 
had come in with yellow fever on board ; and we had fitted out close to 
the spot where the yellow fever of 1855 broke out. We sailed from 
Norfolk on the 8th of May, only the day before that exceptionally 
frightful epidemic made its appearance. Yet we never had a case; and 
all the fever we had originated on shore, or from enforced exposure in 
boats. In fact, and contrary to usual experience on the station, serious 
accidents were more frequent with us than cases of the much-dreaded 
“ fever.” 

Although we had some foreigners among the ship’s company, there 
were by no means so many in proportion as occurs in these later days, 
and those we had had been a long time in the service. Among those 
whose claims to being native Americans could not be disputed were a 
couple of Gay Head Indians, both prime seamen, and the elder con- 
fessedly the best helmsman in the ship. He was a perfect picture, as 
he stood—over six feet high, and with gaunt, bony frame—at the little 
wheel, which hardly came up to his waist. His prominent nose, high 
cheek bones, and straight, coarse black hair were all typical of his 
purity of race. His face was seamed with scars received in brawls in 
the slums of many seaports, while across one cheek and the bridge af 
his nose ran a great white cicatrix, the work of a sperm whale and a 
splinter from a “stove boat.” Ordinarily the quietest and most taci- 
turn men in the ship, on liberty and full of “ cachaca,” they were 
perfect devils. The authorities at Grand Canary had no objection to 
our giving liberty to the crew there, but after the first time sent off to 
request that those two “Indios” might be afforded their relaxation 
somewhere else. 

Another undoubted American, although a mulatto, from Norfolk, 
was the captain of the hold, an old man-of-war’s man, and a giant, to 
whom barrels of beef, pork, and flour were as playthings. For months 
and months after we sailed from the United States this captain of the 
hold was always just comfortably tipsy; much more so than the extra 
“tot” which custom prescribed when he pumped up the grog would 
account for. In consideration of his work in the hold, amidst chines 
of casks, sticks of firewood, and other sharp and rough-edged things, 
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he was allowed the privilege of wearing great rough “stogy” boots 
during working hours. One day somebody happened to notice that, as 
he pumped the grog from the cask into the tub, he allowed the nozzle 
of the little copper pump to slip round, and a fair modicum of whisky 
went into one boot. Then, in afew moments, the same thing happened 
to the other boot. When the spirit-room was closed, and the grog 
served, the observer quietly followed the individual to the recesses of 
the held, and saw him carefully remove first one boot and then the 
other, and pour the contents into a quart-pot, which was then carefully 
covered and stowed away for “Gahazel’s own tooth” during the hours 
when grog was not served. Much to his disgust, he was made to pump 
grog in bare feet after this discovery, besides having to stand no end 
of chaff from the men, who had “ twigged” the whole movement long 
before, but, with Jack’s idea of honor, had never peached. 

A typical old-time sailor-man was our chief quartermaster, a 
Russian Finn by birth, who bore the same Christian and surname as 
our commander, and for this reason: the father of the latter had been 
a large ship-owner, and the person in question had come from Riga or 
Kronstadt many years before, when quite a youth. He had then 
shipped in our navy, and had always cruised with his patron’s son, 
whose name he had taken. T: had tight little curls of black hair, 
grizzled somewhat by time, a face like mahogany, and a deep, raucous 
voice, which made the very timbers of the little brig tremble, even 
when he tried to modulate it. Faithful, if rough, he put one in mind 
of a great wolf-dog. 

* At night, during our frequent calms, one heard everything which 
went on, on deck, from either the cabin or the ward-room ; and T: ’g 
voice was especially distinct and noticeable. He was usually in the 
watch of Lieutenant V. , who was rather hard of hearing, and 
such passages as this would occur: a fine night, variable airs and 
calms; V- on the big arm-chest, which served as a “ horse-block,”’ 
leaning over the netting, tapping his trumpet against the side, and 
thinking of things far away. 

Presently we, sleepless below from the heat, would hear old T 
shuffle over to the binnacle, give a jerk to the “twiddling line,” and 
then say, in what he thought was a low voice,— 

“De vint is heading her, Mr. V ” 

No answer : the little tap of the trumpet still going on. 

“De ship are flat a-back, sir!” (T- always called her “de 
ship.”) 

Still no answer. It was only a breath, and W—— was tired of 
keeping the watch bracing the yards about. 

Then would come the little slaps under the counter, and the pecu- 
liar feel of sternway, which only sailors in small vessels fully know ; 
but still V. would make no sign,—didn’t hear. Then, in another 
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moment, we would hear T. , in what he thought was a whisper, 
say,— : 

“ De capt’in are a-comin’ up, Mr. V 

V. would hear this in spite of his deafness, and begin to brace 
about very energetically ; while a chuckle would pass from berth to 
berth, below. Such passages may seem trivial, but they represent, to 
the present navy, a phase of things which has passed away forever. 
There are no more such vessels, and there are no more such officers 
or men as sailed in the “ Dolphin” then. They would probably not 
be at all capable persons in the modern ships, but they had an indi- 
viduality which I fancy does not exist now in the service. 

I have already alluded to the number of big men we had among 
the little ship’s company. One of the lieutenants, then quite young, 
was really a huge man. When he died—a commander—he weighed 
much over three hundred, and was “a sight to behold.” With P 
on the quarter-deck, a big trumpet in hand, and Isaiah Bliss, our 
chief boatswain’s mate, in charge of the forecastle, the. process of 
getting the little vessel under way was worth witnessing. 

Bliss was a regular down-east sailor-man,—“ every nail a fish- 
hook, and every hair a rope-yarn,”—six feet high, with a voice like 
a lion. The distance between the big quarter-deck arm-chest which 
served as a horse-block, and the break of the forecastle could not have 
exceeded eighteen or twenty yards, but Bliss would roar in stentorian 
tones, as if on the forecastle of a 74,— 

“ Anchor’s up, sir !” 

“ Ay, ay! Hook the cat!” would come back the reply from 
P. ’s trumpet like the rumbling of a tornado. 

The “ Dolphin,” by the way, had no sign of capstan or windlass of 
any kind, and the anchor was got by means of a deck-tackle, which 
was led through two snatch-blocks, and round into the other gangway, 
so that, if there was no great scope of chain out, the operation was a 
very rapid and simple one, accomplished to the music of the pipe of 
our other boatswain’s mate, a long, lank Jerseyman, who blew the 
most musical call ever heard in the navy, besides being a more than 
usually good fiddler. 

“ But, speaking of “calls” reminds us that it is time to “ pipe 
belay.” At some future time, with the approval of the editor, we may 
recall some episodes of an old-fashioned “ cruise on the coast.” 


y? 
: 


E. SHIPPEN. 
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A GARRISON BELLE. 
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Ws 
THE following morning dawned bright and pleasant. The party had 
been a great success ; this was the opinion of one and all. 

So soon as Lawrence had finished his breakfast he interviews the 
colonel, and then goes straight to the office and telegraphs for leave. 
By noon his answer is received. The leave is granted. He goes to 
his quarters and writes the following : 


“T leave the fort to-night, to be absent twelve days. Until seven 


o'clock this evening I am at your service. 
“ RoBERT LAWRENCE.” 


This he puts in an envelope and addresses it to Mr. Greene. He 
then hands it to Muldoon and tells him to deliver it immediately. 

In view of existing “ Articles,” Mr. Lawrence, rather a dangerous 
paper to put in the hands of an unprincipled cad. But, fortunately 
for you, Mr. Greene is not aware that officers of the army are forbidden 
to send or to accept a challenge. 

Bob’s next act is to send a note to Miss Langlie, asking her to take 
a stroll. 

This time the old cottonwood is forsaken. They cross the parade- 
ground, pass the magazine, and then strike diagonally across the plain 
in the direction of Coyote Creek. Here they sit down, and Lawrence 
begins the conversation. 

“Lilian, I am going East to-night on business. Will you promise 
me not to marry Mr. Greene while Iam away? Will you promise 
me to be alone with him as little as possible until my return ?” 

“ Willingly, gladly !” was the answer. 

“T was greatly surprised,” Lawrence continued, “to find in the 
person of your fiancé the ‘Opium’ Greene of whom I had spoken. 
This discovery compels me to reiterate my assertion that you are not to 
marry Mr. Greene.” 

“God give you strength to prevent it!” almost sobbed Lilian. 

“T can and shall prevent it!” said Lawrence. “ Will you miss 
me ?” 
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“So much that I hate to have you ge. Do come back soon.” 

“ Nothing but important business takes me at all. The instant it is 
attended to I shall return. Until then, Lilian, farewell.” 

“ Good-by, Bob,” she-says, as she lays her hand in the brown palm 
held out to her. “I shall miss you dreadfully.” 

As they turn to go back to the fort, Lilian says,— 

“ Do you know I never knew until yesterday that I was not thrown 
that time my horse ran away with me?” 

“ How did you learn it yesterday ?” asked Lawrence. 

“Why, Major Robbins told me. He said he saw you lift me off.” 

“JT always thought three majors were two too many for one regi- 
ment,” answered Lawrence. . 

“ But why did you tell me I was thrown when I was not?” per- 
sisted Lilian. 

“For this reason, Chérie: because if I had told you you had fainted, 
which was really the case, you would have lain on the ground for an 
hour or more, insisting that you could not getup. I had my office- 
work to do, and Captain Crumbs was waiting for you to ride with him. 
I thought if I told you you had been badly tossed you would feel re- 
joiced to find you escaped uninjured, and be willing to get up at once. 
Now that Major Robbins’s penetrating vision and nasty loquacity has 
wrung this confession from me, may I hope for pardon ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Lilian. ‘ But do all young women who faint 
lie on the ground for an hour or more?” 

“Not necessarily on the ground,” answered Bob; “ but there is a 
feeling of lassitude attending the return to consciousness, which they 
invariably encourage, instead of combating. And wherever they may 
happen to be, there they will remain until this wears away. But I will 
give you an essay on fainting-fits some other time. Here we are now, 
and once more’I must say, farewell.” 

That night Lawrence left on the buckboard for Piute City, en route 
to New York. Mr. Greene had not been seen nor heard from. 

Captain Crumbs was almost compelled to ask Mr. Greene to be his 
guest. The latter gentleman had arrived at Furnish with about the 
same amount of knowledge respecting a frontier post that an Eastern 
editor possesses regarding an Indian campaign. If he thought about 
the matter at all, he had supposed, of course, that there must be some 
sort of a hotel near by. So he was installed in Crumbs’s quarters, 
under the same roof with Lilian. 

The morning following the departure of Lawrence dawned dark 
and drizzly. It was just such a morning as that one six years before 
in Nebraska, when Captain Ivy, of the cavalry, came out on his piazza, 
and saying, “Another nasty day!” entered his quarters and blew his 
brains out. 

But no such tragic event is to happen at Furnish. Crumbs goes 
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over to his company barracks; Mrs. Crumbs is busy with household 
affairs; Lilian is in the parlor looking over her mail. Mr. Greene 
enters, and is rejoiced to find her alone. 

“ Lilian,” he says, “ I wish you would have nothing to do with this 
fellow Lawrence. He is not the sort of a man any young girl should 
be with, and Fr 

But Lilian does not allow him to proceed. “Mr. Greene,” she 
says, “ Mr. Lawrence is one of my nearest and dearest friends. I shall 
listen to nothing against him. I know he is a gentleman; but did I 
not, the fact of his being adjutant of the Fifty-fifth Cavalry is sufficient 
guarantee that he is eminently fitted to be the associate of any lady. If 
you find the society of Mr. Lawrence disagreeable, I regret it ; but never 
attempt again to say anything to his discredit in my presence.” 

If Lilian was nothing else, she certainly was loyal to the absent one. 

“T thought,” said Mr. Greene, “situated as we are, that my request 
would be sufficient. I must now forbid you to hold any intercourse 
whatever with the adjutant.” 

“You know very well, Mr. Greene, that we are situated as we are 
through no wish of mine. I have no love, no liking for you, so pray 
be reasonable. I shall choose for my friends whomsoever I please, and, 
as I have before told you, Mr. Lawrence is the nearest and dearest.” 

Mr. Greene saw the futility of continuing the subject ; but he was 
determined that Lawrence should not have an opportunity to narrate 
that horse episode, and how to prevent it was not quite apparent. 

Lilian’s engagement to Mr. Greene was now generally known. The 
triumvirate greatly rejoiced at his advent. They fancied that at an early 
day Lawrence, “ Pinky,” Digby, Trolls, and others who had, in a measure, 
deserted them, would be crawling back to their old haunts and dropping 
into their old habits. Then it would be their time to appear indifferent. 
Oh, yes! they would pay them back, never fear! 

Mrs. Trumpets had not forgotten that bouquet, and she thought 
Mr. Greene or Mr. any one else far too nice a fellow to mar his life by 
linking it to such a heartless coquette. Still, it would be a relief to 
have her marry the man and go. 

But Lilian’s horoscope does not show any immediate marriage. On 
the contrary, as interpreted by Digby,—who prided himself on his 
knowledge of the science which claimed as its disciples Homer, Plato, 
Aristophanes, and others,—it reads : 

“For marriage the conditions are unfortunate. The Moon being 
in the second ranch of Mars and afflicted by Saturn, and Venus by 
Uranus, she cannot be happy in those matters relating to the affections.” 

Though Digby so wrote, yet it is doubtful if his belief in astrology 
would have deterred him from endeavoring to make Lilian “happy in 
those matters relating to the affections,” in the second, or even the first 
“ranch,” had she given him the ghost of a chance so to do. 
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She liked Digby, so did nearly everybody ; but he was too essentially 
a man’s man to excite any very ardent feeling of affection in the breast 
of woman. He was extremely fond of Lilian ; in fact, fonder than he 
had ever been of any young woman; but he was sufficiently wise to 
perceive that any feeling warmer than friendship would be distasteful to 
her, and a good enough optimist to accept contentedly the ruling of 
Fate. 

Mrs. Sabres is now leaving Lilian. She had dropped in ostensibly 
to tell, in her own peculiar way, the truth of a terrible scandal which 
was causing such a commotion at Fort Kraft,—the nearest fort to 
Furnish. In reality, she had come to discover why Mr. Lawrence had 
left so suddenly for New York. Her visit had not been a happy one. 
She ascertained absolutely nothing; and her racy story fell on ears 
averse to such unpleasant, ungenerous details. 

At the risk of being considered as great a gossip as Mrs. Sabres, I 
must unfold this scandal; for connected with it are circumstances of 
which Mrs. Sabres avails herself. 

A story had been started at Fort Kraft by a colored servant to this 
effect : That while she was passing the quarters of Captain Choppin, she 
saw Mrs. Lieutenant Buffton seated in the captain’s lap! 

This was the original story. But it grew and grew as it was 
repeated and discussed, until the author herself would scarcely have 
recognized it. 

Nearly all the women at Kraft cut Mrs. Buffton. The officers, to 
show their disbelief in the report, made Buffton’s quarters a kind of a 
lounging-place for a week or more. Naturally, this only made matters 
worse. So Buffton decided to take his wife east, and let the thing blow 
over. 

Colonel Sinclare heard of his resolve, and, knowing they would be 
obliged to stay at least one day at Furnish, he immediately wrote, 
asking Buffton and his wife to be his guests. 

About one hour prior to the arrival of the Bufftons at Furnish the 
colonel expressed a desire that the officers of the garrison should assemble 
at the office. All being present, he spoke as follows: 

“Gentlemen, you all have heard the different versions of this Kraft 
embroilment. The Bufftons will be here to-day, and I have asked 
them to be my guests. Those of you who wish to call will be warmly 
received. But I wish it distinctly understood that no visits are to be 
made from respect for me. Be guided solely by your inclination and 
I shall be satisfied.” 

Ten minutes later “Colonel Sinclare’s Address to his Officers”—as 
it had already been styled—was being discussed and criticised on the 
other side of the parade by the fair sex, particularly by the trio. 

As usual, they are together, and Mrs. Sabres is speaking : 

“T, for one, shall certainly not call. I think Colonel Sinclare shows 
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lamentable taste in such exhibitions of incredulity! Such displays of 
charitable emotions are rather putting a premium on outrageous con- 
duct. I don’t know what the service is coming to.” 

“T think Lydia is quite right,” echoed Mrs. Shotgun. “ Where 
there is so much smoke there must be some fire, you know. And what 
earthly object could the poor, stupid darky have in saying so had she 
not actually seen her.” 

(The stupidity of the darky, Mrs. Shotgun, is intellectual brilliancy 
compared with your ignorance, if you are not aware that one-half the 
scandals which cause disruption in the drawing-room originate, and not 
infrequently without foundation, in the kitchen.) 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Trumpets, “I think I shall call. I 
confess I am rather curious to see the creature. My respectability, I 
hope, is not so near the surface that it will be rubbed off by rubbing 
my feet on the same door-mat with her. I suppose Miss Langlie will 
be one of the first there.” 

“For the sake of the reputation of our garrison she should be 
prevented from going,” said Mrs. Shotgun, emphatically. 

“ Look here, girls,” said Mrs. Sabres, in a way indicating that a 
brilliant idea had occurred to her. “ Let us all go down and see Lilian 
this instant. Leave the talking to me. I do not profess to be a 
Madame de Staél nor a female Talleyrand, but I have been known to 
do a rather neat stroke at repartee. I shall ask her, point-blank, if she 
means to call. If she says she does, as she probably will, I shall say 
something stinging, neat, and withering, such as ‘birds of a feather,’ 
or chacun & son godt. Something a propos, if not original. It will 
humiliate her anyway.” 

And so the trio call on Lilian. Different topics are lightly touched, 
and then Mrs. Sabres, true to her word, says,— 

‘“‘T suppose you have heard of the colonel’s address. Do you mean 
to call on Mrs. Buffton ?” 

“T have not thought anything about it. I shall do as my sister 
desires,” was the reply. 

“ But surely you know what she is charged with? You know her 
—disease ?” exclaims Mrs. Sabres. 

“Oh, yes,” says Lilian; “ but that is not contagious.” 

“Even Mrs, Shotgun and Mrs. Trumpets, horrified as they were 
at Lilian’s utter lack of circumspection, could not refrain from smiling 
at Mrs. Sabres’s discomfiture. Neat and withering as her conceived 
repartee may have been, no opportunity occurred to give it birth. So 
the trio, somewhat crestfallen, made their adieus. 

The Bufftons remained at Furnish several days. All the officers 
and all the ladies of the garrison called upon them. Yes, even Mrs. 
Shotgun and Mrs. Sabres. The Bufftons proved to be very agreeable 
persons; and it leaked out later that the colored servant had been 
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bribed to tell the story by a certain officer whom Mrs. Buffton, on a 
former occasion, had been compelled to snub severely. 


VI. 


ARRIVED in New York, Lawrence lost no time in sending a note 
to Mrs. Langlie, asking permission to call. One day later, Lilian’s 
mother receives him in her palatial Fifth Avenue residence. 

Mrs. Langlie was a descendant of one of the oldest and proudest 
families in the country. Like Pooh-Bah, she could trace her pedigree 
back to a “ protoplasmal, primordial, atomic globule.” Her ancestors 
had all been prominent professional men, and, for centuries back, fabu- 
lously rich. Since she was placed in the nurse’s arms as a baby, until 
very recently, Mrs. Langlie had not known what it was to want for 
anything,—I mean anything that money could procure. But since 
the death of her husband, bad investments, dishonest trustees, failures, 
and one thing and another had greatly diminished her resources; and 
for the past year she had been in that more dismal than all other states, 
styled straitened circumstances. 

She still had sufficient left to live very nicely and comfortably in 
idleness; but this was not satisfactory. She had indulged in regal 
extravagance all her life, and to be expected to change her mode of 
living at her time of life, to give up her receptions, her Worth dresses, 
her servants and horses, she said it would simply be moral and physical 
suicide. 

Mrs. Langlie was but forty-two years of age. Many women as 
tenderly and luxuriously reared as she had been have been obliged to 
earn their living after passing their sixtieth birthday. 

Though Mrs. Langlie inherited the wealth and social position of 

‘her ancestors, yet their proverbial pride was not part of her patrimony. 
She had not a particle! She was excessively vain, insufferably weak, 
and exasperatingly selfish! She was also extremely fretful and nervous. 

It was at the climax of her dilemma, and she was badly involved 
in debt, that Mr. Greene with his yacht, his carts, his tandems, his 
opera-boxes, and the other necessary adjuncts of a gilded youth of the 
period, appeared upon the scene. 

He admired Lilian at first sight, and asked for her hand. We 
know why she refused him, and why she accepted him later. 

So soon as Mrs. Langlie observed Mr. Greene’s passion for Lilian, 
she regarded him as her son-in-law ; and she did not hesitate to accept 
little sums of money which were proffered, nor did she scruple to inti- 
mate from time to time that further remittances would be acceptable. 
At length these little donations aggregated ten thousand dollars. 

To be sure, this sum was but a drop in the bucket to Mr. Greene ; 
but Mrs. Langlie was not so wholly lost to all sense of propriety and 
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decency as not to regard herself deeply indebted to her young banker. 
Hence the reason for saying to Lilian that she was, in a measure, in 
Mr. Greene’s power. 

Lawrence extracted this, and more too, from Mrs. Langlie without 
saying one word to the discredit of Mr. Greene, other than that he did 
not consider him a proper person for Lilian to marry. He frankly 
confessed his own love for Lilian, but said he had not the least hope 
that she would ever care for him. That his object was solely to free 
her from an engagement that was obnoxious to her, and that he would 
consider it a personal and immeasurable favor if she would allow him, 
through her, to cancel her indebtedness to Mr. Greene. 

After a woman, so well provided for as was Mrs. Langlie, has 
accepted money from one man, it comes quite easy to receive it from 
another. So, partly to gratify the handsome young horseman, and 
partly to prevent a mésalliance, should there be anything wrong with 
Mr. Greene, she told Lawrence she would do as he desired. 

When Lawrence reached his majority, he came into possession of 
thirty thousand dollars. This sum was invested in dividend paying 
stocks, convertible into coin at sight, and the principal had never been 
touched. Bob would willingly have parted with his last cent to have 
released Lilian, and to find that he could do so and still have twenty 
thousand left, was to experience a sensation deliciously satisfying. 

When handing Mrs. Langlie the money which was practically to 
annul her indebtedness to Mr. Greene, Lawrence made two requests. 
First, that she would not regard it as an obligation. Second, that 
Lilian should not be informed of the transaction. 

He did not object to her being told that he was instrumental in 
procuring her freedom; but his natural sensitiveness and delicacy re- 
volted against her mother’s selfish action, and he wished she might 
never learn the details attending her liberty. 

Though Mrs. Langlie did not in so many words promise to remain 
silent, yet she led Lawrence to suppose she would do so. But before 
he had left New York, a registered letter, containing a check for the 
whole amount of her indebtedness, was speeding across the country to 
Mr. Greene, together with one addressed to Lilian, telling her the 
entire proceeding, and urging her to throw her fiancé over. 

Consequently when Lawrence reached Furnish, Mr. Greene, who 
__ had already received his congé, was not in the happiest frame of mind. 
He instinctively felt that Lawrence’s trip east was, in some way, con- 
nected with his misfortune; and the dislike which he had formerly 
felt ripened into bitter hatred. 

Lawrence was rapturously annoyed—if I may be permitted this 
apparently paradoxical expression—when Lilian greeted him with 
outstretched hands and these words : 

“ How can I ever thank you? I know all!” 
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He rejoiced in her happiness, but was provoked at her mother’s 
deception. He felt that Lilian, who was proud, sensitive, and honor- 
able, might view his action as a means to an end; or, rather, that she 
might consider her indebtedness so great that nothing save her love 
and her life could liquidate it. And this is what he had endeavored 
to prevent. 

“You have nothing to thank me for, Lilian,” he says: “I have 
gratified a heartfelt desire, and am amply recompensed. I regret that 
you have learned the particulars. If you really feel I have done you 
a kindness, you may do me one by forgetting the whole affair.” 

“Tf I can show my profound appreciation and gratitude by never 
alluding to the subject, very good. But to ever forget it would be an 
impossibility. 

* * * * * * * * 

Though Mr. Greene, under the circumstances, could not deem it 
becoming to remain the guest of Captain Crumbs longer, yet he did 
not feel inclined to make a hasty departure from the fort and the 
scenes which were to him extremely novel. 

Again, though Mr. Greene was heartily disliked by Lilian and 
Lawrence, yet by the other members of the garrison, especially by the 
officers, he was regarded as a very good fellow. He had the faculty of 
making himself extremely agreeable whenever he so desired, and since 
his misfortune he had appeared in his best colors. Mrs. Shotgun, 
who had promised to be one of a party to go in his yacht in Septem- 
ber to the Azores, declared that he was immensely fascinating; and 
several others, too conservative to display their admiration, shared her 
opinione 

So, when he was sauntering up from the store with Digby, and 
remarked, “I must be getting out of here; I cannot sponge on 
Captain Crumbs any longer. There ought to be a public ranch here,” 
it was perfectly natural for large-hearted, convivially-inclined Digby 
to reply, “ Have your traps sent to my quarters, and make me a visit. 
You know I live and mess alone, and I should really regard it as an 
act of charity.” 

Consequently Mr. Greene’s light luggage is taken to Digby’s, and 
as the latter’s guest we how find him. 

The rift within Mr. Greene’s lute—Miss Langlie being the lute— 
was known to three persons only,—Lilian, Lawrence, and himself. 
Since his first appearance at Furnish, Lilian had been alone with him 
very little; so the widening of the gulf was scarcely perceptible. In 
fact, no one observed it. They spoke pleasantly whenever they met, 
and none of the garrison, outside of those directly concerned, dreamed 
of the true state of the situation, save Sabres. Yes, Captain Sabres 
had a faint suspicion that something had gone wrong, and he had his 
eagle eye on the gilded New Yorker whom he styled “a dilettante 
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emetic,’—a combination as peculiar and remarkable as the worthy 
captain himself. 

This move on the part of Mr. Greene greatly perplexed Lawrence. 
He wondered why he should wish to remain at Furnish after what had 
occurred. He felt that he had an object in doing so; and confessed 
his inability to get at the root of the matter. 

“Tt may be to get me in some kind of a scrape !” he says, men- 
tally. “It means something, and I must look out for him. He seems 
in no hurry to see me, however.” 

With such reflections Lawrence paced his chamber, ca courting 
Somnus, and resolving to ask Miss Langlie a question on the morrow. 

As he leaves his office the following morning, he sees Lilian, with 
her sketching-book and pencil, seated on the end piazza of the hospital, 
‘ conveying to her paper the bend of the river and the cavalry herd 
grazing near by. 

~ He goes directly to her. After glancing at her work he sits down 
beside her and says,— 

“T want to ask you something which may strike you as somewhat 
peculiar. I may be able later to explain my reason for so doing.” 

“Well?” replied Lilian, fearing from Bob’s strange manner that 
something unpleasant had occurred. 

“ Suppose,” began Lawrence, “suppose that you cared very much 
for—‘ Pinky,’ for instance—I mean Mr. Scott; or, rather, suppose you 
might care for him, would the fact of his being out of the army,—his 
having been dismissed from the army, but for nothing dishonorable, 
—would it affect your feeling towards him ?” 

It took fully a minute for Lilian to grasp the meaning‘of this 
somewhat involved and intricate question. When she had done so she 
answered ,— 

“Not in the very least! If I care for a man, his profession, his 
position, and his pocket-book are not even of secondary consideration. 
Circumstances may arise making it impracticable for one to marry the 
object of one’s choice. Still, if the feeling is sincere and ‘heaven- 
sent,’ one’s affection for the object remains unchanged. But what a 
very funny question! What can you mean?” 

“Do not ask me now,” replies Lawrence. “I fancied you would 
answer as you have, and I am greatly relieved. Work those two ras- 
cally fellows of the herd-guard, under that tree playing cards, into 
your picture. It will be a capital point for an article on the ‘ morale 
of the army.’ ” 

And on the piazza of the hospital their morning is spent, Lilian 
sketching and Lawrence—who knows absolutely nothing of drawing, 
save to pairs and flushes—making impractical suggestions and repeating 
from memory numberless songs and poems. 

Though the preliminaries of love-making are said to be so delecta- 
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ble, so absorbing, and so intensely interesting to the parties engaged 
therein, yet to a third person, to an on-looker, the whole proceeding 
seems momentarily amusing, ridiculous, or noxious. 

A thorough woman of the world, who, by the way, was married, 
once made the following remark in my presence: “The most delicious 
sensation in the world to me is the first kiss of a new spoon.” 

This may all be; I do not profess to know. To experience that 
delightful thrill awakened by the first tremble of the lips, by the first 
touch of the hand,—which, alas! are forever afterwards powerless to 
arouse a precisely similar sensation,—may be, and doubtless is, ex- 
tremely and wholly satisfying. But to read of such little episodes—to 
see in cold-blooded print all the minute details, all the sighs and thrills 
and emotions—is not, to the large majority, exactly interesting reading. 
At least, to be so it must be executed by a very skillful pen, and in a 
way as subtle as the odor of the wood-violet. 

Acknowledging my utter inability to introduce in an interesting 
way these matters, I must beg permission to pass over the preliminaries 
and present Lawrence and Lilian as affianced lovers. 

Yes, they had promised to love one another, until death parted 
them, as faithfully, as sincerely, and as sacredly as if they had been 
standing in “St. Paul’s sacred walls” instead of being seated under the 
old cottonwood. 

Bob considered himself the most fortunate mortal in the world, and 
Lilian was correspondingly happy. 

Lilian’s confession that Bob was her first and only love was strictly 
true; and he looked back to his affaires of earlier days—which then 
he had in turn regarded as the true and genuine grande passion—as 
ghastly counterfeits of the divine passion which absorbed him now. 

They are both supremely, sublimely happy ! and so jealous are they 
of their delectable state that they agree to keep the inmates of the gar- 
rison, at least for the present, in blissful ignorance of the true situation. 

That same evening Bob entered the officers’ club-room. Seated at 
a small, round table were Sabres, “ Pinky,” Digby, Trolls, and Mr. 
Greene. Each one held cards in his hand, and the stack of ivory 
chips by the side of each player and the few scattering ones in the 
centre of the table showed to one so thoroughly initiated as Bob that 
the fluctuating and fascinating army game of draw-poker was being 
indulged in. 

As Lawrence entered, “ Pinky” exclaimed,— 

“Come in, Bob, and change this beastly run of luck! I’m winning 
everything, and it seems like robbery.” 

As I have before stated, Lawrence was passionately fond of the 
game. But he did not want to sit at the same table with Mr. Greene, 
neither did he wish to publicly insult him, especially as he was Digby’s 
guest. 
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While he was wondering what reply he would make, Mr. Greene 
arose from the table and said,— 

“ His coming in will not affect the luck any, as I am going out. 
I’ve had enough.” 

There being no obstacle in the way, Bob took the seat just vacated 
and the game proceeded. 

Mr. Greene moved a chair close to a stand near by, on which were 
different liquors and cigars; and it was noticed that he helped himself 
to each, especially to the former, with alarming frequency. This was 
particularly observed by Sabres, who now regarded him as “ bad medi- 
cine,” as our red brothers say. 

The game went steadily and enjoyably on. Mr. Greene watched it, 
and from time to time made some unimportant comment. It was now 
quite apparent that he was considerably affected by “ Weeks’ lightning” 
with which he had been so recklessly toying. 

“ Hang the whole female race!” he exclaimed, suddenly, bringing 
his hand down on the table and upsetting several glasses; “I don’t 
believe there is one faithful or honorable woman in the world !” 

This remarkable and untimely expression of opinion would, natu- 
rally, have provoked some of the hot-blooded, loyal subalterns to reply, 
had not cool, calculating Sabres, by a contraction of the eye and an 
expressive grimace, implied that taking exception to the remark was 
prevented by the man’s condition, to which it was doubtless due. At 
the same time, Sabres felt there was a motive back of it all; and, as 
usual, Sabres was right. 

Perceiving that his remark was unheeded, Mr. Greene tossed off 
another glass and said,— 

“Yes, gentlemen, that is my firm, unbiased belief. And there is 
one woman in this garrison who is pre-eminently the most unprincipled, 
unscrupulous, false e 

“T trust you do not allude to Mrs. Sabres,” interrupted the gallant 
captain, turning in his chair and facing the speaker. 

“Certainly not, captain,” continued Mr. Greene. “I mean the 
wife of no officer—as yet !” 

“Do I understand you to mean Miss Langlie?” asked Lawrence, 
dropping his cards and springing to Mr. Greene’s side. 

“ What if I do?” was the reply. 

“T demand an answer !” said Lawrence, now thoroughly aroused. 

“ Well, have it then,” said Mr. Greene. “I mean the creature I 
threw over, yes, Miss r 

But the sentence was not concluded. Bob’s large, strong, open 
hand came with full force first on one cheek and then on the other, 
and Mr. Greene’s body swayed to one side and then to the other of 
his chair. 

Bob immediately turned to the players and said,— 
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“T’m a trifle winner. Make a jack-pot of my pile, and play for 
it; I have something to attend to.” With this he left the room. 

A few minutes later the game was over. Digby arose from the 
table and, approaching Mr. Greene, said,— 

“T am extremely sorry for what has occurred. If you will publicly 
retract what you have said, or even admit that it was the liquor that 
was talking, I will gladly overlook it. Refuse, and I shall not hesitate 
to tell my man to pitch your traps out of my quarters to-night.” 

“Tell him,” was the reply. “I shall leave the fort to-morrow.” 

He did leave it, but not in precisely the same manner he had in- 
tended. 

As Lawrence closed the club-room door behind him, indignant, 
enraged as he was, it was an impossibility for him to be insensible to 
the magnificence of the night. The moon was full and in mid-heaven; 
millions of stars were trying to outvie each other in brilliancy; not a 
cloud was visible. Not a sound was heard save the cry of the sentry 
at the stables,—“ Noomber thray ; twilve o’clock, and al’s well !”— 
which told him that night was murmuring to the morning those ex- 
quisite words of Swinburne,— 


‘¢ Lie still, O love, lie still.’’ 


On he goes, straight for his quarters. At his gate he encounters Cap- 
tain Crumbs, who was officer of the day, and Miss Langlie. 

“Ts it not a superb night,” she says; “I am going to make ‘ grand 
rounds’ with the captain. Will you not join us?” 

Bob’s naturally pink cheeks were now pallid from suppressed anger, 
and they appeared decidedly corpse-like neath the glare of the full- 
moon. 

“ What has happened ?” asked Lilian, as she observes the unnatural 
pallor and unusual expression of Bob’s countenance. 

“T’ve been sitting for the past hour or so in that stifling club- 
room,” was the equivocal answer, “and I fancy it made me feel a trifle 
faint. Yes, it isa divine night. But I am afraid if we should all 
approach that French gentleman from Limerick on ‘Noomber thray,’ 
that he might shoot before challenging. So I will say buenas noche, 
a la Tucson’s festive maidens.” 

Lawrence’s forced gayety did not in the least deceive Lilian, and 
her suspicions were confirmed twenty minutes later, when she saw Mr. 
Greene leaving Bob’s quarters. 

Yes, Mr. Greene had knocked on Lawrence’s door, and, gaining 
admittance, he said,— 

“Mr. Lawrence, I am aware that army officers are forbidden to 
send or accept a challenge. Consequently I am here in person, to pre- 
vent publicity. But I hope you are prepared to give me satisfaction.” 

“ Fully!” was the answer. “I understand now why you remained 
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at Furnish. Yes, officers are forbidden to accept or send invitations to 
fight ; you probably informed yourself of this fact prior to this evening, 
However, if my plan meets with your approval, existing ‘ Articles’ 
shall not interfere. 

“ Listen,” continued Lawrence. “ At dawn two private soldiers will 
be by that large cottonwood on the river’s bank, in a straight line in 
rear of the infantry barracks. I will be there also, with two Colt’s 
revolvers, army size. Every chamber of each revolver will be loaded. 
If you come, you may examine the weapons and select one. We will 
then stand back to back, and each walk eight paces, then turn and fire. 
Should the first fire prove ineffectual, we will approach each other, 
firing as rapidly as possible. The soldiers are to say and do nothing. 
I shall have them there solely as witnesses in case of death. I shall 
not compromise an officer by asking one to be present. Is this satis- 
factory ?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Mr. Greene, and then he withdrew. 

Left alone, Lawrence viewed the situation. With his hands thrust 
deep into his trouser’s pockets he paced his floor and muttered to him- 
self, “Of course I must meet him. Of course it will be found out. 
Of course I will be court-martialed and found ‘guilty,’ and in all 
probability the sentence will be carried into effect. But why should I 
care? Has not Lilian said it would make no difference? I like the 
old Fifty-fifth. I like the life and profession of a soldier, but her love 
is worth far more to me. I can give up everything but that.” 

Just prior to dawn Bob might have been seen crossing the parade- 
ground and entering the barracks of “1” Company. He passed down 
between the two rows of iron bedsteads and quietly aroused two sol- 
diers, telling them that he wished to see them outside. Under the 
cavalry cape which he wore he carried two loaded revolvers. As the 
men emerged from their quarters, Bob approached them and said,— 

“T have selected you two men for special service ; I feel I can trust 
you. Come with me. Do as [I tell you. Keep your eyes open and 
your mouths closed. Do not speak of what you may witness, unless 
required to give evidence thereof in a court of justice.” 

They proceeded to the spot designated and found Mr. Greene await- 
ing them. 

Lawrence and Mr. Greene said “ Good-morning” at the ‘same time. 
The former then threw off his cape, laid the pistols on the soft, damp 
buffalo-grass, and, drawing off his blouse, said to his adversary, “ Ex- 
amine and select one, please.” 

Mr. Greene, following the example of Bob, removed his coat and 
picked up one of the weapons. Bob took the other, and then pointed 
to a spot where he directed the men to stand. 

Back to back the two principals stood, then briskly stepped off in 
opposite directions. As the eighth step was completed they turned 
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and fired simultaneously. Lawrence’s ball carried away a piece of 
Mr. Greene’s ear, and he in turn was shot in the left arm just below. 
his old wound. As per agreement, they advanced and fired. Greene 
fell, shot through the heart. Bob stood for a moment and then fell 
heavily forward, his right leg being broken between the knee and 
ankle. There they lay: one still and white in death, the other pale 
and faint from the loss of blood. 

The two old soldiers—they were serving their third enlistment— 
stood and gazed at each other. They were “Frinch gintlemen from 
Kounty Dunegal.” At length one said to the other,— 

“That gintleman,” indicating Greene, “has resaved his discharge. 
What shall we do? We can’t let the Jootunent blade to death here.” 

“Let us go to the hospital and tell the steward,” said the other. 
And they went. 

Lawrence was carried to the hospital on a stretcher, and the body 
of Mr. Greene was borne to the same place in a similar manner. One 
hour later every human being in the garrison knew that a duel had 
taken place, and that Mr. Greene had been killed by Lawrence. 

The commanding officer in person broke the news to Miss Langlie, 
and questioned her respecting the parents and relatives of the dead man. 
She knew that his father and his mother were dead ; nothing more, 
save that he had rooms somewhere in New York and lived at his club. 
Lilian’s mother and the president of the club were wired, but no fur- 
ther information was elicited. .No civilian authorities were in the sec- 
tion to take cognizance of the affair. The post-surgeon and several 
officers performed the duties of coroner and jury, and they reached the 
conclusion that death resulted from a pistol-shot received in a duel, and 
fired by Lieutenant Lawrence. ‘Two days later the funeral took place, 
and the officers and ladies of the garrison followed the remains to their 
last resting-place. 

Lawrence’s arm was amputated and his leg set; and the surgeon 
daily reported that he was convalescing as rapidly as could be expected. 
Some of the officers called upon Bob, and expressed their sympathy for 
him and their regrets that the affair occurred. But not a word, not a 
line did he receive from Lilian or from any other lady of the garrison 
during his long confinement in the large white building. At length 
the surgeon pronounced him fit for duty, and Lawrence repaired to his 
quarters. One hour Jater he was placed in arrest and allowed certain 
limits. 

His first act was to call upon Miss Langlie. But she pleaded a 
sick-headache. The following day a copy of the charges against him 
and a copy of the order convening his court was duly served upon 
him. 

It is unnecessary to give here the details of the trial. Sufficient to 
say that Bob was found “ guilty” of accepting a challenge to fight a 
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duel and “guilty” of killing Greene, and he was sentenced to be dis- 
missed from the service. Sabres, Digby, “Pinky,” and others, who knew 
of the club-room episode, left no stone unturned to have the sentence 
remitted, but their generous action was of no avail. A small sheet of 
paper, to which the signature of the War Secretary was appended, was 
duly received at the fort, and it brought to Lawrence the information 
that he ceased to be an officer. 

During the interim between the sentence of the court and the re- 
ceipt of the order carrying the sentence into effect, Bob made several 
unsuccessful attempts to sce Lilian. He was always met with some 
excuse, such as “ out,” “ sick headache,” or, “ beg to be excused.” When 
he learned that he was no longer an officer, he wrote Lilian a short 
note, informing her of the fact and begging her to see him before he 
left the fort. To this message from the heart he received a cold, cruel 
epistle, stating that she was not anxious to continue an acquaintance 
with a murderer. 

The world looks upon suicide as an act of cowardice. Such decla- 
rations as “coward,” “ he was afraid to live,” and similar expressions 
are invariably spoken of the unfortunate victim of the terrible crime,— 
if you will. But those who knew Bob, and had seen him in action, 
knew that such appellations and such epithets were not in the least 
suited to him. And those who have attempted self-destruction and 
failed can bear witness that it does require some little pluck, after all. 
It may be that Lilian’s hideous behavior did for a time rob Lawrence 
of his proper senses. However, the next morning one of the herd- 
guard found him lying under the old cottonwood, where he had passed 
so many happy hours with Lilian. There was a bullet-hole through 
the roof of his mouth and a revolver, with one empty chamber, by his 
side. Poor Bob! 

Six months later the Paris correspondent of a New York news- 
paper cabled a detailed account of the marriage of Lilian Langlie and 
Count Ferranti, “an Italian nobleman possessing large estates.” 

“So runs the world away.” 

Epwarp Livineston KEYEs. 





THE MARINES: 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF LIFE AT A MARINE POST. 


So many articles descriptive of army posts and men-of-war have 
been written that the present writer feels that something ought to be 
said about the marines. Notwithstanding the fact that the marine 
corps is the oldest branch of the service, there is very little known 
about them, and a few words concerning them will not, he thinks, be 
out of place. 

The marine corps came into existence November 10, 1775. 
Authority was given for two battalions of marines to be raised, to 
be styled the First and Second Battalions of the American Marines. 
This was the first step taken in the creation of the United States 
navy. 
At this time the corps was a separate organization; but on April 
30, 1798, it became attached to the Navy Department, since which 
time it has followed in the wake of its illustrious colleague, the navy, 
and has participated in all the battles in which the navy has taken 
part,. with others in which it has been engaged with the army. 

There are so many different opinions in existence with regard to 
the duties of the marines that I have often been asked the question,— 
“What are the marines?” In answer to this, I will say that the 
marines are soldiers, their duties being entirely military. On board 
ship they give the vessel a distinctive military caste as a man-of-war. 
There they are regarded as sentinels, and at times have charge of the 
broadside guns, and act as artillerymen ; besides, in time of action, a 
number of them are detailed as sharp-shooters, when they are sent 
aloft to the tops. At New Orleans, in the campaign of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and at Mobile, they rendered very effective service 
by firing on the enemy from that elevation. When a fort is to be 
taken on shore, they are landed, and form the nucleus of the bat- 
talion. 

In all squadrons there are about five ships: the flag-ship will 
carry about forty-five or fifty marines, a captain, and a first lieutenant; 
the second vessel, about thirty and a first lieutenant; the third, about 
thirty and a first lieutenant ; and the fourth and fifth, twenty-five each, 
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with a second lieutenant; making a small battalion of about one 
hundred and fifty in all of well-tried, disciplined soldiers. 

A military man will see at a glance the great assistance this small 
battalion is to the admiral commanding the squadron, for to it he can 
add the sailors from the different ships, and in that way command a 
large military force at a very slight notice. 

Although the marines do not go aloft, except as sharp-shooters, 
they are good sailors: they know every rope in the ship, and are regu- 
larly detailed to keep sea-watches, and are conversant with all the 
duties of a man-of-war. 

In September, 1872, Secretary Robeson, owing to the royal marines 
of England and those of other nations being very much reduced, in 
consequence of the building of iron ships, sent me abroad to find out 
what they were doing with marines in other countries. I found that 
they were very highly efficient in all the countries which I visited. In 
France the sailors and marines are all French, which makes a great dif- 
ference in the discipline. Marines there are not a distinct body, and 
do not wear the uniform of the soldier. A French admiral, whom I 
met in Paris, once said to me that they could get along very well with- 
out their marines, “but with you it is very different, because in the 
American navy you have so many different nationalities on board your 
ships; you have English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, Africans, and you 
must have some kind of military force.” He was quite right. And 
I think, on this account, that the very best material ought to be selected 
for the marines, and not only for this reason, but for another important 
one, and that is, the marines are frequently called upon to suppress dis- 
turbances in our large cities, and violence and bloodshed have frequently 
been quelled by their timely presence, as in the early riots of the coun- 
try, and in 1858, when James Buchanan called upon the marines to 
protect the city of Washington from the native Americans ; and in the 
numerous whisky riots, in which the marines have taken part against 
the foreign element; in October, 1870, when the colored people first 
voted at the polls in Philadelphia, enforcing the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment; and in suppressing John Brown’s riot in Virginia; and in the 
labor riot in 1877; and on no single occasion have they been found 
wanting, either in a foreign or in an American disturbance. 

On shore, marines are guards to navy-yards, and the routine is con- 
ducted on the same principle as that of an army post. They guard and 
protect the magazines and valuable government property, and act as 
watchmen, patrols, and orderlies, and are useful in many ways. 

I only wish our Congressmen would look up the marines, and see 
how much both officers and men are worked with the small force they 
have, and give them a lift. 

Previous to 1862 officers were appointed to the marine corps irre- 
spective of age, some entering the service as young as fifteen and seven- 
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teen. In 1862 Congress passed a law that officers must be between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five, be recommended by a board of officers, 
and be sent to sea for a cruise with an older officer for instruction. 

On June 30, 1876, Congress, again referring to this subject, passed 
a law that the whole number of officers, both line and staff, should be 
limited to seventy-five. 

By a provision in the naval appropriation of January 30, 1885, the 
whole number of officers in the corps, both line and staff, is limited to 
seventy-five. In consequence of that act, and the corps numbering 
over eighty officers at that time, no officers have since been appointed, 
except by promotions, to fill vacancies, and the number at present is 
seventy-six, so that the corps has merely reached the limit authorized 
by this act. 

The field-officers are exempt from sea-service, captains and lieuten- 
ants being ordered on this duty. 

The senior marine officer in a squadron (generally a captain) is called 
the fleet marine officer. In addition to his regular duties as command- 
ing officer of marines on the vessel to which he is attached, he also has 
charge of all the rest of the marines on the other ships in the squadron. 
His duties and responsibilities are equally as great as those of the other 
fleet officers,—that is, the fleet engineer, the fleet paymaster, and the 
fleet surgeon. These officers, while fleet officers, receive extra pay and 
privileges, while no additional honorarium has ever been bestowed upon 
the fleet marine officer. It is proposed now, however, to give him the 
rank and pay of the grade next above his lineal rank, such increase to 
cease when he is relieved from duty as fleet officer. 

Within the last five years marine officers have been appointed from 
the Naval Academy, and take their chance, with the other boys from 
the Academy, of the line and engineers upon graduation. So that now, 
within half a century, the marine officers will all be tarred with the 
same brush. 

The marines have never recovered their brigadier-general that they 
lost by act of Congress, June 6, 1874. Since that time they have been 
striving earnestly to regain that rank, but without success. Although 
the corps consists of two thousand men, which is, in these times of 
peace, considered a very good-sized brigade, and although all the 
bureau officers in the Navy Department and in the army have officers 
of the rank of brigadier at their head, the marines have not yet been 
able to convince Congress that they should revive the grade. 

Prior to 1861 the highest rank in the navy was that of captain, 
but it has now admiral, rear-admiral, and commodore. And it is the 
same with regard to the army, while the marines only have a colonel 
at their head. 

Promotion in the marine corps is very slow: some captains have 
been twenty-seven years in the service without promotion. 
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There are only seven field-officers besides ‘the commandant, and 
these are required to command the different posts; but, as there are 
twelve posts, some of the senior captains have to be put in command 
of them. 

Under the present organization of the infantry regiments of the 
army, fifty men are allowed to each company, or five hundred to a 
regiment ; and a force of two thousand men, in four regiments, officered 
by one brigadier general, four colonels, four lieutenant-colonels, four 
majors, forty captains, and eighty-eight lieutenants, a total of one 
hundred and forty-one, being one officer to fourteen men. Now, in 
the corps, with a force of two thousand enlisted men, there are but 
seventy-two line-officers of all grades,—one officer. to twenty-seven 
men,—commanded by a colonel, who has but the rank of colonel com- 
mandant. The same reduction runs through the entire strength in 
regard to field- and line-officers. Besides the line-officers, there are 
five staff-officers appointed from the line. The adjutant and inspector, 
quartermaster, and paymaster have the rank of major, and these three 
staff-officers are placed permanently in Washington City. Besides 
these, there are two assistant quartermasters, with the rank of captain, 
one located in Philadelphia and the other in San Francisco. 

The present bill in Congress, to equalize the grades of the officers 

of the marine corps, would put them on a better footing, although it 
would then only make eighty-eight officers, being fifty-three less than 
the first number allowed for the same number of enlisted men in the 
army. 
If this bill should pass, all the posts would then have field-officers to 
command them, with an additional one as superintendent of recruiting. 
Recruiting is carried on in the principal cities, but most of the rendez- 
vous are without officers, having a medical officer and sergeant alone. 
It would be much better if officers could be detailed on this duty. 

Great pains are taken with the enlistment of marines, and, as a 
rule, the men are of a superior class. There is a general impression 
that the marines are of an amphibious nature; that they are neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl; that sometimes they are to be found marching 
with the sailors, and again shoulder to shoulder with the soldiers ; and 
then again that they are a distinct military organization, independent 
of either the army or the navy. 

Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court, rendered a decision some- 
time since in Washington that the military duties of the corps would 
be employed by either the army or the navy; that they were a dis- 
tinctive military branch, and that the Revised Statutes and the act of 
Congress show that the primary position of that body in the military 
service is as a part of the navy, and its chief control placed under the 
Secretary of the Navy, there being exceptional cases where it may, by 
order of the President, be sent for duty with the army. 
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There was a prejudice against the English marines (which by some 
accident drifted over to us) that will sometimes result in disparaging 
remarks, casting unjust reflections on the United States marines. But 
this is generally the result of people not having a clear understanding 
in regard to the history of the corps. If these people would give the 
matter serious attention, and look up the record of the marines from 
their origin, they would see at a glance that they are the equals of their 
brethren of the army and the navy in every respect. 

Besides the national colors, the corps has a regular flag of its own. 
It is blue, with the device of the corps embroidered in silk and satin, ° 
surrounded by an olive-wreath ; the name of the corp is inscribed over 
the eagle, and beneath is a small scroll with the words Semper fidelis in 
gold. Mare et terram (“by sea and by land’’) is the motto of the corps, 
and the device is a half-globe, mounted on a gold anchor, with a silver 
eagle with outstretched wings perched on top. 

The Marine Band is stationed at the head-quarters of the corps, 
and has a national reputation. The leader, Mr. Soussa, is an accom- 
plished musician, and has brought the band up to a high state of pro- 
ficiency. The band numbers forty-five musicians, and the instruments 
are all silver. ‘This band has been the source of numerous debates in 
Congress, but is now an established fixture in Washington. What 
stories some of these musicians could relate of the brilliant receptions 
and levees at the White House, and of entertainments given by the 
highest-cultured and wealthiest of the land! To different administra- 
tions they have played for the numerous multitudes that have thronged 
the capital. And in the dark days of the Rebellion they cheered the 
hearts of the weary and distressed. President Lincoln has often, while 
sitting on the porch of the White House, resting from the cares of 
office, been soothed by the melodious strains of this fine band when 
they played in front of him on the beautiful lawn of the President’s 
garden. 

Besides the Marine Band, there are a number of music boys that 
are educated in music at the head-quarters of the corps and sent out 
as “ field-musics” to the different posts. They wear a red coat, which 
is a handsome contrast to the blue uniform of the rest of the troops. 

The marines came out here in 1862 to form a permanent post. 
The Secretary of the Navy received information that the enemies of 
the government were organizing to seize the military stations, including 
the navy-yard, and, in consequence, he detailed a force of one hundred 
and fifty marines, with one major, one captain, and four lieutenants, 
to form a regular garrison for the protection of the navy-yard. ‘They 
left New York on the 6th of October, 1862, on the steamer “ Ariel,” 
by way of Aspinwall and Panama. On the 10th of the month, while 
running under steam, close to land, near the island of St. Thomas, 
Captain Jones of the “ Ariel” noticed a vessel of war close to land and 
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anchored, with steam up, flying the United States flag. He supposed 
her to be a United States vessel., When about one-eighth of a mile 
distant, she raised her anchor and crossed the bow of the “ Ariel,” 
lowered the American flag and hoisted the Confederate, and fired one 
shot over the bow of the “ Ariel,” ordering her to “lie to.” It was 
then discovered that it was the “ Alabama.” Captain Jones tried to 
get away, when another shot was fired, going through the foremast 
near the wheel-house. Then Major Garland, in command of the 
marines, instructed the captain of the “ Ariel” that it would be useless 
* to make any further defense. Captain Semmes then sent one of his 
boats, in charge of a first lieutenant and two officers, on board the 
“ Ariel,” with orders to arrest Captain Jones and bring him on board 
the “ Alabama,” to remove the steam valves from the machinery, and 
arrest and make prisoners of war of all the officers and enlisted men 
of the battalion of marines, and seize and bring on board their arms 
and accoutrements. 

The first lieutenant of the “ Alabama” ordered the marine battalion 
to fall in on the quarter-deck, which was done very reluctantly by the 
officers and men. They were then deprived of their arms. The Con- 
federate officer then asked for ten volunteers for the ‘‘ Alabama,” hold- 
ing out the most seductive promises in the shape of big pay and prize- 
money, and it is to the credit of the marine corps that, although many 
of these men were recruits, they all treated such propositions with the 
utmost scorn, and had it not been for their officers would have broken 
from their ranks and flung the officers over the side. 

After this the “ Ariel” remained in a helpless condition, when 
Captain Semmes of the “ Alabama” ordered an engineer and a lieuten- 
ant to go on board and take charge of her, to get under way and fol- 
low in the wake of the “ Alabama” to St. Thomas, with the view of 
landing the marines and passengers (of whom there were seven hun- 
dred in number), and then convert the “ Ariel” into a privateer. 

Upon nearing the harbor of St. Thomas, Captain Semmes hailed a 
schooner which was leaving the harbor, and ascertaining from 1t that 
there was one of the United States vessels of war lying there at 
anchor, he apparently decided on changing his tactics, and then released 
the captain of the “ Ariel” from arrest and ordered him to proceed to 
Aspinwall, and thence by the steamer “ Constitution” to San Francisco, 
where he arrived on the 31st of December, 1862. The marines he 
put all under their parole of honor at that time, and upon reaching 
Mare Island they were first quartered on the United States receiving- 
ship “ Independence” on the navy-yard as prisoners of war, and were 
not exchanged until the following July, 1863. 

The present barracks was erected in 1864, and is a building eight 
hundred feet long, and is well adapted to its purpose, with a sally- 
port in the centre. On the right, near the main thoroughfare, stands 
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the commanding officer’s house. It is well situated in a terraced 
garden, in which such favorite roses as the Maréchal Niel, Jacqueminot, 
and La France bloom the whole year round. Directly opposite, across 
the parade-ground, are being built three handsome frame houses in the 
Eastlake style, for the accommodation of the officers. 

The parade-ground opposite the barracks is flanked by the com- 
manding officer’s house and the officers’ quarters, and is a large stretch 
of ground. Here the daily parades and drills take place, and in the 
evening the men may be seen indulging in the favorite national game 
of base-ball. Everything possible is done to make the men contented 
and happy in the garrison. They have a post-trader’s store in the 
grounds, where all kinds of knickknacks can be obtained, including a 
glass of beer. In former times these stores were called canteens, and 
were generally run by the first sergeant of the post in behalf of some 
widow of an officer who had been killed in battle. The one in Philadel- 
phia was held for many years by Mrs. Twiggs, whose husband and son, 
both of the marines, fell while gallantly fighting for their country, 
during the Mexican War, at Chapultepec. These stores are now reg- 
ulated the same way as in the army, and post-traders are appointed 
under the same rules and regulations as those governing the army. 

Attached to the post, besides the regular garrison prison, there is a 
naval prison. It is a one-story stone building containing twelve cells. 
Here very often men are sentenced by general courts-martial for a term 
of years. In the rear of the barracks there is a good target-range of 
three hundred yards, where the men are every few weeks practiced 
carefully in the art of shooting. 

Mare Island possesses great natural advantages for a naval station ; 
its geographical position is such as favors the employment of men prac- 
tically throughout the entire year. The atmosphere is clear and exhil- 
arating, and you do not have the torrid heat of the East, nor the cold 
blizzards of the West. The “,northers” which blow off the land are 
very unwelcome winds; the old Spaniards used to call them the “sick 
winds.” Even if they blow but for a day they parch up everything 
around,—the rose withers and drops from its stalk. This is the time 
for invalids and women and children to remain indoors, for they are 
liable to be taken with throat complaint. During the summer months 
it rarely rains; the rainy days from May until November form but a 
low average, and it is generally a very accommodating rain, for it 
mostly rains at night. 

In the main building of the barracks there are nine large rooms 
used as dormitories, two of them being nearly one hundred feet in 
length by twenty-four feet wide, and the remainder fifty feet long by 
twenty-four feet wide. Each room is under the charge of a non-com- 
missioned officer, who sees that perfect order is kept. Then there is a 
large mess-hall, one hundred feet in length, with kitchen and provision- 
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rooms attached. Quite near there is an oven for baking bread, which 
is of excellent quality, and extensively used by the officers and their 
families. 

In the left wing of the main building is the department of the 
medical officer. There is also a very good library attached to the 
post; and in the other wing of the main building are to be found the 
offices of the commanding officer, the officer of the day, and the first 
sergeant. In this wing some of the officers’ families are temporarily 
located, until new houses can be built for their occupation. 

In barracks are to be found men of all trades and occupations: in 
walking around the rear of the barracks you will come across, in one 
corner, a photographic establishment, and in another a tailor’s and a 
shoemaker’s shop, while as for barbers, they simply abound. The 
barber is quite an institution around the military posts or on board a 
man-of-war, and he generally manages to save up a considerable sum 
of money. 

So, it will be seen that a military post is like a small village: in 
its. varied life throbs the pulse of activity, from sunrise, when the 
men are called to their daily duties by the beat of the drum, until the 
final bugle-notes at “ taps” announce that it is time to retire for the 
night. 

There are a great many stories told about marines which really do 
not pertain to the American marines, but come down to them from the 
English. “Tell it to the marines,” is a big chestnut, and as old as the 
hills. , 

An anecdote is told of an English general of marines who was 
dining on board ship with an admiral. At the latter part of the 
dinner, when they were all feeling very jolly, there were a lot of empty 
bottles standing round, and the admiral called his servant, and said, 
“Take away those dead marines.” The marine officer took offense at 
the remark, and asked the admiral what he meant. As the navy 
officer did not care to insult his guest, he said that he meant no offense, 
that he compared the wine-bottles to soldiers who had performed their 
duty faithfully and could do so again, and forthwith he ordered the 
bottles to be filled up. 

The present force of the post amounts to about one hundred and 
fifty men, one field-officer, one captain, and three lieutenants. 

The uniform of the marines is dark blue; the undress consists of 
a single-breasted coat—in summer weather, a dark-blue flannel blouse 
—and light-blue or white trousers. In full-dress the men have 
epaulets of yellow worsted, that look like those of gold bullion worn 
by the officers. 

It is related of the marine battalion that when it was going down 
Broadway a small boy on the curbstone remarked, “ Halloo, boys, here 
goes a whole regiment of colonels !” 
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The officers’ uniform is somewhat similar to that of the men; the 
full-dress is very elaborate, especially the sleeves, which are almost 
composed of gold lace. The uniform, as a whole, embraces six distinct 
kinds. Cadets from Annapolis, when they are appointed second lieu- 
tenants in the marine corps, are appalled at the sum which they have 
to pay their tailor for their outfit ; and they generally have to work off a 
“dead horse” for some months ahead, the said “ dead horse” consisting 
in being indebted to the government in advance. 


JAMES FORNEY, 
Major and Brevet Iieutenant-Colonel, U.S.M.C. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


On the side of the bay opposite Carter Barracks, but farther to the 
south and the sea, near the end of a long, narrow strip of coast, stood 
Fort Fairfax. Land and water had striven for the possession of the 
vicinity, but the land was getting the best of it, as testified to by the 
town of Blackwater Court-House, with a plaza in token of early 
Spanish occupation, and an Ocean House of very modern date for the 
benefit of financial monarchs and consumptive subjects. Everywhere 
else the pines came down to the coast, charitably helping to cover the 
nakedness of the soil and preserve the germs of the oak and the beech 
that were yet to be. 

This fort had lately received a garrison commanded by Major 
Matherby. His original appointment to the army had been planned 
in a feminine tée-d-téte on a background of music and macaroons, and 
ratified subsequently by the gentlemen concerned over their walnuts 
and wine. It was a romance of the sofa rather than a reward of ser- 
vice, while a system of promotion, due to death at one end and the 
academy at the other, had slowly hoisted him into his present position ' 
of junior field-officer of the regiment. 

There never had been much for him to do, and still less for him to 
say, which could not be helped and was not to be regretted. But early 
in life he had married, and Mrs. Matherby completely rounded out 
his deficiencies, and the two together made one of the busiest men in 
service. 

To Matherby himself was left personal attendance at muster and 
inspection, as well as the signature of the stated reports and returns 
and one or two other minor items, all of which he attempted in an 
uncertain, hesitating sort of way; but the police, supply, and interior 
economy of the post were superintended by the vigorous and positive 
madam. Her hand was not always seen, but it was everywhere felt, 
like the ache of an ague. Control of all kinds came as natural to her 
as fish on Fridays; and where the aptitude is, there should be the tools 
also. Boadicea and Ann Lee lose nothing in comparison with Caligula 
and Joe Smith. Crepida ad sutorem, or the slipper to the suitor, which 
is Cinderella, of course. 

But in the matter of the manual, physical difficulties arise, as the 
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Amazons found. The higher the rank, however, the further the drift 
from implement to symbol. Jenny may not be able to carry a mus- 
ket, but she could certainly manage a marshal’s staff, barring its use as 
a projectile, after the manner of Condé at Freiburg. Promotion, 
therefore, continued to enlarge the sphere of Mrs. Matherby’s genius, 
as she successively encountered and disciplined her various commands, 
until orderlies and officers of the day alike recognized only the energy 
and ignored the sex. 

It seems but normal that a soldier should be a man of giant frame, 
like Nicholas, whose appearance was enough to subdue a mutiny, and 
whose stature found no horse that could bear its weight for more than an 
hour. Yet “ the little corporal” is the account tradition gives of: Napo- 
leon, and O’Connell styled Wellington the “stunted corporal.” Prince 
Eugene began life as “the little abbé,” and Father Fred himself is 
presented to us on the terraces of Sans Souci as a “ little, lean old man.” 

Parallels could be found in America without traveling far down 
her list of heroes. Of all these Madam Matherby had the advantage. 
Irreverent subalterns called her the Sixty-ninth Article, which resem- 
bles the One Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm. Others of a historical 
turn of mind knew her as the Royal Pine, for in colonial days the 
tallest of these, the drum-majors of the forest, were marked with the 
broad arrow and set apart for the king’s navy. 

Some weeks previous to the date of this chronicle a subdued excla- 
mation from Colonel Peppercorn, as he was opening the morning’s mail, 
attracted the attention of the adjutant, but nothing further came of it 
that day. Mr. Penwiper merely noticed that the colonel appeared both 
‘gratified and dubious, like a man who sips his champagne and wonders 
if colchicum and flannel will surely follow. The colonel had been 
ordered to detach a company to Fort Fairfax, and the selection was left 
to himself, for in the forgotten times of which we speak a post-com- 
mander in the matter of latitude was not so exactly deposited upon the 
equator as the advance in physical science has now enabled him to be. 
(It cost us some trouble to frame that sentence so that the inference 
should be neither obnoxious nor obscure, but we flatter ourselves it is 
done.) This detail had been expected, and, as service under Mrs, 
Matherby had its peculiarities, there was some anxiety to know who 
was to be sacrificed. 

In official matters Colonel Peppercorn prided himself upon his 
freedom from any partiality. Aversions and preferences he had, of 
course, but he held them, he fancied, in strict subordination to the good 
of all concerned. Without doubt in its totality, the cosmic scheme 
embraces the reward of well-doing and the punishment of evil as the 
natural and inevitable course of things. But the cycle is a large one, 
and the temptation to help Providence along is almost irresistible, par- 
_ ticularly in the smart of personal collision with stupidity and malice. 
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In spite of repeated disappointments, we nourish a belief in retribution, 
—so far as our neighbors are involved,—and if we kindly refrain from 
taking it in our own hands it is probably because we console ourselves 
with the certainty that Omnipotence must strike a good deal harder 
than we can, and that time will only give more force to the blow. 

Colonel Peppercorn kept no black-list. Those who were disagree- 
able could be avoided, and to those who pleased opportunities could be 
given ; but with both his official requirements were the same, if not 
always accompanied with his benediction. 

“Mr. Penwiper,” said the colonel, “look over the records and 

ascertain what company has had the fewest transfers since our reorgani- 
zation.” 
The adjutant knew, of course, that this implied a rational selection 
of facts. Life is too short for exhaustive treatment of the past. For 
example,—and nothing clears up a general principle like a particular 
instance,—it is enough to know that there were such people as the 
ptero-dactyls without troubling one’s self about the exact number of 
fingers and toes. Mr. Penwiper appreciated the colonel’s impartiality, 
and did not propose that he should suffer by it. Most seniors of over 
fifty winters the young fellows have to steer a little, and the art of 
growing old gracefully consists in waving the handle while the junior 
members of the firm jiggle the helm. 

It is specially the business of the adjutant so to veil the nakedness 
of things in themselves that they shall not offend the most sensitive 
delicacy, and, after careful examination, Mr. Penwiper reported to the 
colonel that Company A had undergone less disturbance than any in 
the regiment. 

“Why,” said the colonel, “ that is Plussmore.” 

“Yes,” replied the adjutant, with just that tone of regret which 
was decorous. 

“ Well—well—how singular.” But the colonel did not seem 
inconsolable. 

If a man has the cholera, he may be patiently endured, for there is 
a prospect of speedy relief, either by convalescence or the doctor ; but 
if psychical distemper makes him a permanent nuisance, he should be 
put into a hospital and kept there. In other words, Fort Yuma, the 
Tortugas, and Washington Barracks are special provisions of the celes- 
tial bounty of which it would be the basest ingratitude not to avail 
ourselves. 

Thus it was that Captain Plussmore in due time found himself at 
Fort Fairfax, with Mrs. Matherby and the major, without a protest on 
the captain’s part, for which he was too much of a soldier, besides not 
being even a distant connection of anybody related to the administra- 
tion. But he was escorted to the limits of Carter Barracks by the band 
and followed much farther by the sympathies of the whole garrison, 
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since they were not going themselves. Plussmore knew what to ex- 
pect. It gave him no uneasiness, for he was slow to take trouble about . 
the future, waiting for and dealing with events as they came along 
with a deliberate composure, which, after all, accomplishes as much as 
an outlook that, in seeking to grasp every contingency, frequently gets 
one into the fix of the boy who will not give up his handful of plums, 
and cannot, therefore, pull any out of the jar. 

The captain expected trouble, but preferred to attack it from the 
rear. The subject has its difficulties and continues to bother better 
generals than Plussmore. To anticipate the enemy and not find him 
is like going to the wrong house on an invitation to dinner. But it is 
just as unsatisfactory to reach the right one after dinner is over. 

A week or so passed quietly enough, until, one morning, Major 
Matherby left the post on a court-martial detail; thus putting the cap- 
tain in temporary command. The next day he established himself in 
the office for a comfortable review of his last year’s file of orders, which 
he always committed to memory, not so much for his own guidance as 
to measure the deviations of his commanding officer. Orders, regula- 
tions, and tactics constituted all the literature in which he took any 
interest, and in them he was as thoroughly at home as Bismarck at 
Versailles or fleas in Florida. 

Considerable time had passed in this useful process, when, looking 
up, the captain saw over on Major Matherby’s porch something that 
gradually took the shape the inauguration of President Hayes takes in 
the eyes of a Jeffersonian Democrat. Precisely what animal that 
compound is thought to describe we do not know, merely stopping to 
remark that Jefferson himself must have been more of a Federalist 
than any aristocrat in the Hartford Convention. General Grant was 
not remarkably fond of advice, but in view thereof hesitated about 
the acquisition of a single West Indian harbor, while Jefferson bought 
part of a continent and annexed it to the American Union on his own 
responsibility. ‘The least said about any constitutional difficulty the 
better,” quoth our first strict-construction president. Just as creeds 
are made for Sundays, so party platforms are made for election-day, and 
strict construction is always reserved for our neighbors, whether in 
church, State, or Canada. 

Then there is that other political curiosity, known as the Jacksonian 
Democrat. Now, the old hero professedly took charge of “ the morals 
of the people, the freedom of the press, and the purity of the elective 
franchise,” and ran every department of the government accordingly, 
—treasury and all. It remains to be seen what more the most bigoted 
monarchist could do. 

But the longer the captain looked, the less doubt there was about 
it. Yonder they could be plainly seen, a dozen or so of his own men, 


with old Sergeant Tidd in charge, fetching and carrying as busy as 
Vou. I. N.S.—No. 4. 27 
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cash-boys at Christmas. Carpets were borne out, and from the back- 
yard came muffled strokes that told of their castigation. Here was a 
man with a chair, another with a table, and a third with a picture, for 
evidently Mrs. Matherby, having recovered from the fatigue of her 
recent arrival, was availing herself of the absence of the major “to 
settle down.” 

It is a pity that Captain Plussmore’s range of reading was so 
limited. How naturally the scene before him would have suggested 
that African landscape 


‘Instant ardentes Tyrii, pars ducere muros 
Molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa.’’ 


The captain, however, did find a word or so to say. It was not “ Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty,” nor “ Forty centuries look 
down upon you,” nor was it quite so practical as the exclamation of 
General Cambronne at Waterloo. It was an aspiration for a future 
state not calculated to be comfortable, and yet, to do the captain justice, 
as he watched his veterans rapidly bringing order out of confusion on 
the premises of Mrs. Matherby, he was conscious of a slight thrill of 
admiration for the enterprise that lay behind this display, and controlled 
it to such purpose. 

“That woman would make a fine provost sergeant,” finally sighed 
the captain, and postponed any further consideration of the matter 
until retreat, always preferring to yield room for the assumption that 
whatever happened was by his consent, or at least with his knowledge, 
rather than seem to be at odds with events. This is a short cut toa 
reputation for executive ability that the captain followed, more by 
instinct than choice, yet wide is the gate and many there be that go in 
thereat. 

“ What men were absent from drill this afternoon ?” inquired Pluss- 
more of his sergeant, as that official reported for orders. 

“ Nobody, sir;” and then the sergeant, seeing that a reason must 
have prompted the question, reflected a moment and said, “at least 
nobody but the detail for the major.” 

“Ah! Hereafter, sergeant, no details will be excused from drill, 
and, by the way, no details will be made except by order of the post- 
commander.” 

“Very well, sir,” and the sergeant withdrew, not particularly im- 
pressed with instructions that seemed but ordinary echoes of the daily 
routine. 

Next morning came, and the captain again sought the office and 
took up the pursuit of the day before. .How clean and neat the 
Matherby quarters looked through the open hall and parlor, with the 
brass fender and candlesticks opposite sparkling in the sunlight. 
There was a faint glow in the background as though of plush arm- 
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chairs and frames of solid mahogany. The house-cleaning was over, 
except, perhaps, along the upper porch, where were still some traces of. 
unfinished business, and the captain, like his predecessor, who 


‘¢Sat on the stile 
And continued to smile,’ 


enjoyed the thought that the kitchen staff of Mrs. Matherby would 
have it all to do. After a while he became very much interested in 
G. O. No. 116, ¢. s., ete., which abolished sundry paragraphs of the 
regulations and substituted other paragraphs, demanding the very 
closest attention for the discovery of differences. It is always pleasant 
to add to our stock of knowledge, but to tear any of it away and 
replace by new material is seldom a satisfactory job. The foreign 
matter never fits nor feels comfortable. The scar is always there un- 
sightly and obtrusive. After not a little pondering the captain’s eye 
wandered to the window. May we be deaf and dumb if they were 
not all back again, Sergeant Tidd and the rest, working harder than 
ever, out and in through the upper story, under the eye of the madam 
herself. G,O.116 dropped from the captain’s nerveless hand and he 
started for the door. 

Once upon a time Plussmore had felt no little pride in his success- 
ful management of the ladies. There were the company laundresses. 
These he had ruled after the manner of Rehoboam, enforcing cleanli- 
ness and good order and Spartan paucity of speech. But when you 
have control of the supplies there is but little trouble with the multi- 
tude, whether of amazon or anarchic proclivities. Through the rations 
and the quarters which the captain could withhold or assign he was 
supreme and could afford to be arbitrary. 

It is annoying ever to be contradicted, but it is positively dangerous 
never to be. The result is an exaggerated estimation of self that gives 
you away on unexpected occasions. So the captain found. 

Complaint had been made to him of the wife of a soldier recently 
discharged from his company but still living in the vicinity of the 
barracks. She was young and pretty and rather noticeable for a dove-' 
like meekness that seemed to savor of the kingdom of heaven. But 
it was more than intimated that within all this sweetness there was 
mischief concealed like a steel spring that rounds out into a bewitching 
bosom only the lace and lawn of the milliner. The captain hesitated 
a long while, but ultimately, on a positive report of the sergeant, Pluss- 
more sent for Duffy and told him he heard his wife was scolding and 
quarreling with the men, and that it must be stopped. Duffy did not 
resent the charge, but looked unutterable things, which the captain 
failed to properly construe. The complaints continuing, the captain 
grew tired, and resolved on sterner measures. Forgetting that the con- 
ditions were changed, he felt himself entitled to all the awe he had 
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previously inspired. But this was based upon the much meaner con- 
siderations of a ration and room, which had ceased to apply. Duffy’s 
connection with the company now was merely commercial, that of a 
small dealer in vegetables and stores for the mess. 

The captain sent him word to order his wife to report at the com- 
pany office, and that lady put in an appearance. Thrusting her face 
through the half-opened door, she saw Plussmore at his desk and saluted 
him with, “ Do you want me, sir?” 

There was a snap about the inquiry and a flush on the features that 
would have warned a much duller man than the captain of stormy 
weather. 

“Come back here in half an hour,” was the reply, and he con- 
tinued his work like a man that consults nobody’s convenience but 
his own. 

The ways of women and weather may be chronicled, not controlled. 
It began to occur to the captain that possibly an event was on the point 
of declaring itself. Resolving to meet it half way he called his orderly 
and sent him in search of Mrs. Duffy. Nor did he fail to note in the 
orderly’s countenance certain gleams of expectation, as when a rustic 
gazes down the road after the chariots and horses of the approaching 
circus. 

Mrs. Duffy bounced into the office without the formality of knock- 
ing. The captain picked up the morning paper and remarked, in his 
most casual manner, “ Ah—yes—I wish to say that I am told you are 
in the habit of scolding and quarreling with my men. Now F 

That was the last word allowed the captain in this interview. After 
a prefatory yell, Mrs. Duffy commenced to dance round the captain’s 
chair, leaping higher and coming down harder every moment. The 
floor shook and the rafters rang with imprecation in unknown tongues. 
The dove-like damsel was transformed into a harpy, and far over the 
parade resounded the screams of her wrath. 

Nothing of this sort was down in the programme, and it perplexed 
the captain exceedingly. Thinking was difficult in such a tremendous 
din. He felt that he ought to manceuvre for position, like Braddock 
on the Monongahela, but the enemy was all about him, and he gave it 
up. Happily, he had kept his-hold on the morning paper. “ Right 
of Petition,” in glaring capitals at the top of the page, kindly caught 
his eye, and he mechanically began to read while Mrs. Duffy jumped 
and shouted with fervent vigor, lost to all fear of fracture in limb or 
voice. . 

This was the very best thing the captain could have done had he 
tried. Nobody cares to caper for their own amusement solely, and 
very soon Mrs. Duffy, with a parting kick and bellow, flung herself 
down stairs, leaving Captain Plussmore the sudden owner of a wealth 
of information upon the tempers and tibia of the gentle sex. 
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Next morning Duffy himself came round, ostensibly to express his 
mortification, and, seeing that the captain was by no means angry, . 
became sympathetic, winding up with, “I tell you, captain, she’s a 
stunner.” ' 

Plussmore did not dispute it. He was gradually adjusting himself 
to the discovery of depths and variations in the female character that 
he had little suspected, which it behooved even a company commander 
to explore with abundant caution. 

This antedated his contact with Mrs. Matherby by some months, 
and is introduced as explaining why, when the captain started for the 
door, in spite of G. O. 116, the memory of Mrs, Duffy’s resources ° 
came floating down the stream of time, and he resumed his seat ; not 
that there was any danger of a repetition of her performance, but that 
it might be sublimated into something far more delicate and none the 
less disagreeable. So Sergeant Tidd and the rest of the men over the 
way were kept at their task until the captain turned his back upon the 
unsoldierly exhibition and lit his pipe. 

At retreat that evening he took up the subject of details afresh, and, 
after some circumlocution, elicited from the sergeant the rather unne- 
cessary statement that a number of men were placed at the disposal of 
Mrs. Matherby, who, it appeared, had sent for the sergeant, and, 
being told that his instructions were to make no details except by 
order of the post-commander, Mrs. Matherby replied, in a way that 
forbid further inquiry, “ You will furnish the men by the post-com- 
mander’s order. Send them at once.” 

It was reasonably open to the sergeant to infer a previous arrange- 
ment between the lady and the captain, of which he had not been 
notified, and, on sound military principles, a man objects to be under 
fire when cover is handy. This was one of the misunderstandings 
that grow out of the inability of words to express intentions. The 
utterance covers the thought like the quilt of a German bed, leaving 
the larger part of the person liable to sudden changes of weather. 
Everywhere spirit overflows matter and finds in it very inadequate 
shelter. Words are but the drift stranded on the bank where the 
currents of thought have passed and found rest only in the ocean 
beyond. 

So the captein drew his verbal conditions a good deal closer, “ For 
the future, sergeant, you will take the instruction of the company com- 
mander before you furnish any men to anybody for any purpose what- 
ever.” 

Now, discretion is a sort of moral india-rubber that is very neces- 
sary in taking up the sudden displacements and jars of life. It is 
better to scud before the wind a bit than to buffet obstinately through 
the storm at the risk of shipwreck. Orders can be made positive 
and precise only by those whose mental azimuth. is of the widest 
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sweep. Trouble grew out of the limitations imposed upon the ser- 
geant, as we shall see. 

The captain was pretty confident that he had fixed things at last. 
But, after all, was not something due the sex? Had he not all the 
advantages of force on his side, and was it not ungenerous to use them 
arbitrarily? So the captain, in the kindness of his heart, resolved to 
call on the madam and make her a little speech upon the methods 
and channels necessary to the safe and erderly transaction of business 
in military communities, where time is of small importance and man- 
ner of the greatest. How poorly qualified he was to deal with any- 
thing outside of muster-rolls and morning reports is evident enough, 
and we follow him into Mrs. Matherby’s presence with undisguised 
delight. 

As she came into’the parlor he rose and had to remain standing, 
as did the madam. She was too much of a tactician to extend hospi- 
talities until the visit had defined itself as one of peace. There she 
waited, silent, with folded hands, and the captain, who was prepared 
to deliver his remarks under the protection and support of an arm- 
chair, felt the difference, forgot his preface, and plunged in,— 

“ Ah! Mrs. Matherby, I called to say that if you will let me 
know when you wish any of my men +s 

“ When I wish them I will send for them.” 

“ But other things have to be attended to; there’s drill, and——” 

“ You had better postpone explanations until the major’s return.” 

“T don’t think that would make much difference ?” 

Now, this was not one of the captain’s select observations, but an 
involuntary tribute to the facts in the case, under cover of which 
he should have bowed himself out, as coming off a good deal better 
than he had any reason to expect. But he had not started in to 
explain things. It was his purpose to lay down the law and leave 
Mrs. Matherby no alternative but submission. Somehow the re- 
spective parts had become mixed. The captain stood his ground and 
resumed,— 

“Mrs, Matherby, my sergeant has orders 

“ Never mind, captain, when necessary I will see the sergeant 


”? 


myself.” 

Clearly she was in possession of the field, and there was nothing 
for Plussmore to do but get back over the Rappahannock and call for 
reinforcements. When he undertook to resume the conversation the 
madam stepped aside and left him a clear view of the open door and 
hall-way, of which he reluctantly availed himself, and Mrs. Matherby 
bid him a cheerful “good morning,” with the gratified air of one who 
has relieved a neighbor of great anxiety. 

These things seldom turn out as previously arranged. All of us 
have at times sallied forth on benevolent missions of information and 
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reform only to find it a very perverse world, loving its own deficiencies 
much more than any of our superabundance. Even if we draw on 
our friends for sympathy we get it at a heavy discount, and as for any’ 
confession of wrong or mistake, the genuine protestant prefers to make 
it only to spiritual ears, not without the notion, perhaps, that they may 
be a little hard of hearing. 

The next morning the madam graciously sent word to the captain 
that she should not require any more men for the present, to which 
message, duly delivered by the orderly, the captain listened in grim 
silence, and went out for a walk, partly for change of scene, but really 
because of that delusion of all sedentary men, that they must have 
exercise, by which they mean a compulsory turn or two round the 
square to satisfy conscience and stimulate digestion. Then they go 
back and feel entitled to smoke furiously for the rest of the day. 

Rattling down the road behind the captain soon came a wagon, to 
avoid the dust of which he turned off into the pines and wondered 
at the flowers that found encouragement in that sandy waste, just as a 
woman will live ona smile or two from her lord,—if she can get them. 
The wagon passed and the captain began to realize that Mrs. Matherby 
was out for a drive in the post ambulance. Now this was something 
he took great credit to himself for being unwilling to do, except on 
authorized duty. Here, then, was more material for cogitation. 
“Public property is a public trust and in no case to be appropriated to 
private purposes,” quoth captain Plussmore, and with this praiseworthy 
declaration he went home to dinner, sat down in an office-chair, and 
proceeded to eat his soup from a quartermaster’s table in a highly 
virtuous frame of mind, so prompt are we to detect abuses in others 
that we fail to see in ourselves. Then the captain made a circuit of 
the post, including the stables, and discovered, to his great surprise, 
apparently, that the ambulance was gone. This compelled inquiry, of 
course, and resulted in an order to the stableman to allow no use of 
government transportation by any one without permission of the com- 
manding officer. 

When Mrs. Matherby returned the captain watched her descend 
from the wagon, feeling quite like Admiral Cockburn, for instance, 
when he saw Napoleon go over the side of the “ Northumberland” on 
his way to St. Helena. 

But the government of this world is a constitutional one, consisting 
largely of checks and balances. Chiselhurst was a partial atonement 
for Longwood, and when Queen Victoria bound the garter round the 
knee of Napoleon III. it probably alleviated for a moment or two the 
purgatorial pains of that particular George who delivered “General 
Bonaparte” over to the clutches of Sir Hudson Lowe. Could we look 
into the future with powers of vision as defined by the late Sam Weller 
we might see a German emperor suing for shelter some President of 
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France, or a ghost of the Hanoverian line materialize into the actual 
long enough to drop a dornick on Bismarck’s skull. 

It would be difficult to outline Captain Plussmore’s astonishment 
on the very next morning when he beheld the post ambulance again 
drawn up in front of Mrs. Matherby’s quarters, while that lady and 
the orderly disposed themselves therein for the usual ride to town. 
He even fancied that with his own two eyes he detected a smile of 
triumph playing about Mrs. Matherby’s mouth as she drove past. 
That was, doubtless, a mistake. It was not the madam’s way to waste 
smiles or words upon anybody. Years of authority had destroyed any 
desire to please and developed the royal port and calm severity of 
Buddha himself. 

It is easy for a man to put his rank aside and so drink a mug of 
beer as not to be known from an ex-president, but Mrs. Siddons, in 
calling for a glass of water, was Mrs. Siddons still, and a major’s wife, 
constantly assuming official right and privilege, pervades the command 
like the smoke of a camp-fire, and, whether she doffs her bonnet or 
dons her night-cap, the dignity—if nothing else—is there. 

But how did she get the ambulance? Captain Plussmore proceeded 
to find out, sending at once for stableman McSaddles, who, called to 
account, simply said that the major’s wife ordered the ambulance and 
he sent it over. Evidently he had never dreamed it possible to do 
otherwise, or that so potent a person as Mrs. Matherby could be sub- 
jected to rules and regulations. Such is the ascendency established over 
the male mind by the Queens Elizabeth that adorn this world, we can 
hardly wonder that McSaddles stumbled when Essex fell, and sent a 
carriage when Shakespeare sent a compliment. In fact, when reminded 
by Captain Plussmore of his recent instructions in the matter of gov- 
ernment transportation, the honest stableman scratched his head and 
replied, “ Well, she’s been a-doing of it all along.” Orders were 
orders, of course, but what had orders to do with Mrs. Matherby ? 

Captain Plussmore sent the unfortunate McSaddles back to the 
company and detailed Private Tugg in his place. This was a selec- 
tion with malice prepense and aforethought. ‘Tugg was known through- 
out the regiment as a “ blamed fool,”—in other words, a man who did 
precisely what he was told to do, neither more nor less, so little respect 
has the popular judgment in democratic communities for exact obedi- 
ence. Sent to town on one occasion to buy a bake-pan, and charged 
by anxious Mrs. Featherfoot to be sure it was no larger than the oven, 
Tugg came back triumphantly with a dish that just fitted that recep- 
tacle could it only have been gotten through the door. His instruc- 
tions said nothing about a door, and he resented bitterly the scolding 
that was the sole reward of his long search and faithful measurement. 
Some small articles having been missed from coops and clothes-lines, 
the patrol was directed to arrest all persons not members of the garri- 
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son found on the reservation after taps. Tugg, shortly afterwards 
coming on post, promptly seized upon Judge Cokestone and carried 
him off at the point of the bayonet to the guard-house. The judge 
had spent what ought to have been a very pleasant evening with Colonel 
Peppercorn, and, mellowed by the ’32 Madeira, was making the best — 
of his way home when the vigilant Tugg bore down upon him out of 
the darkness, silenced all remonstrance, and drove him back up the hill 
to the fort, where the sergeant of the guard came to the rescue. But 
it was too late. The iron had entered the judge’s soul. He forgot 
the Madeira, or perhaps recollected it with envious appreciation, and 
failed not to remember the lost rubber. Elected next year to Congress, 
and made member of the military committee, he straightway introduced 
a bill to abolish the army, and did succeed in cutting down the West 
Point appropriation five thousand dollars, and so kept a roof off the 
cadet hospital for two years. Clearly, with Tugg on duty at the stables, 
the situation cleared up, and Captain Plussmore was excusable for over- 
sleeping himself the next day. 

But Mrs. Matherby was promptly on hand. By her direction the 
orderly went over for the ambulance and encountered Tugg himself, to 
whom he delivered his message. The reply was, briefly, that nothing 
on legs or wheels could go out of the yard without the permission of 
the commanding officer. The orderly took back these winged words 
to his mistress. Without a moment’s hesitation, or even a preparatory 
hitch to her bustle, Mrs. Matherby made straight for the stable. As 
her shadow darkened the door-way Private Tugg looked up, stood 
attention, and saluted. 

“ Here, you, send the ambulance to my quarters immediately.” 

Somewhat thus before the suitors in the hall of Ulysses did Pallas 
hold on high her fatal segis,— 


‘¢‘ From the roof she showed it, 
And their hearts grew wild with fear.”’ 


There was nothing of the Bob Acres about Tugg, but he was mortal 
and he was unmarried. He had nothing in the way of tradition or 
experience to support him in this conjuncture. He was not exactly 
scared, but he fell to thinking, which may always be profitable enough 
for a Newton, but is of doubtful value for a soldier in his third enlist- 
ment. Had he been a brigadier he would probably have requested the 
order in writing, as a good thing to keep in case of accidents; but it 
is only an academic: education that confers this degree of prudence. 
“Obey the last order” was all that Private Tugg knew of law, whether 
constitutional, common, or martial. The question of the right to give 
it, like the question of how many angels can stand on the point of a 
pin, did not lie in the line of his studies. Should he not report the 
matter to Captain Plussmore? But it is only the raw recruit who 
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intrudes upon his officers before guard-mounting. Perhaps Major 
Matherby had returned to the post the previous night. Doubtless this 
was the reason why, as Tugg could see, the captain was not yet over at 
the office. 

Meanwhile, the ambulance was hitched up, and in a moment more 
Mrs. Matherby drove out of the post just as Captain Plussmore was 
getting up from his breakfast. 

In every dilemma one thing is certain, whatever we do seems, when 
done, exactly what we ought not to have done. The ambulance had 
no sooner disappeared than it became evident to Tugg that he was 
wrong and in a scrape. In the quiet of the stable he turned the matter 
and the straw over together, until at last he permitted himself a re- 
mark which sometimes appears in sacred literature. Then he threw 
down the fork, walked slowly over to Captain Plussmore’s office, and 
knocked at the door. 

“ Come in,” said that officer in the cheery way which is the natural 
result of a good cup of coffee and a sense of serious difficulty overcome 
by the combined effort of our own enterprise and sagacity. 

Very soberly Tugg saluted his superior and said, “I wish the 
captain would order me to report at the guard-house.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” 

Tugg repeated his request. 

“ Guard-house,—what for?” asked Plussmore. 

“ Disobedience of orders,” and the veteran reluctantly presented his 
case. The method secured a patient hearing, and the captain was 
forced to admit that his flank was turned, his communications seized, 
and another campaign inevitable. 

“Never mind, Tugg,” said Plussmore, finally, “I will settle this 
matter myself.” 

“Can’t I go to the guard-house, sir ?” 

“No. Go back to the stables.” 

Late that afternoon the captain also walked over there, took the 
linch-pins out of the ambulance, piled them on a brace in the store- 
room, had the harness hung up in the same locality, locked the door, 
put the key in his pocket, and went home to supper, with the expression 
on his face of one who had spelled down the whole school. 

Private Tugg, however, had too deep a sense of unworthiness for 
any further endurance, and proceeded to rehabilitate himself in his own 
estimation by getting as drunk as pine-top whisky could make him, a 
thing he did not often do, but which he now effected with a thorough- 
ness that was highly creditable. Consequently the stable sergeant 
found it necessary the following day to report the facts, and ask for a 
man in Tugg’s place. 

Lieutenant Rosebank was the quartermaster. His length of service 
was not such as to have particularly starched a character limp at the 
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best, and it must be admitted his official tether was very short,—so short 
that he could do little but pull at the rope, and that soon establishes a 
raw suggestive rather of rest and rumination only. If you want a man to 
lift his load easily you must allow him beverage, and Lieutenant Rose- 
bank had none. Overshadowed by two such assimilative natures as 
Mrs. Matherby and Captain Plussmore, he felt that simple existence on 
his part was a satisfactory achievement, and at present attempted noth- 
ing else. In view of the need at the stables, however, he ventured to 
suggest to the first sergeant the propriety of another detail, notwith- 
standing his knowledge that this official was looked upon as the private 
property of the captain,—no more to be tampered with than his tooth- 
brush. But the first sergeant fell back upon his instructions, which, 
as the reader ought to recollect, were as dogmatic as the Athanasian 
creed, and implied all its anathemas. No men to be furnished any- 
body, for any purpose, at any time—so the captain said—without his 
express sanction. And at this particular juncture Plussmore was not 
to be found. 

Having the key of the harness-room in his pocket, and, as he sup- 
posed, Tugg being still on duty over the government transportation, 
quickened to the most vigilant discharge of his trust by condonation of 
the previous lapse, the captain, with a light heart, had gone outside to 
look up additional exercise-ground for his company. With a similar 
levity did the French start after the Hohenzollerns. For when the 
orderly, as usual, was sent to the stables to get the ambulance, nobody 
was there, and Mrs. Matherby’s man was thrown upon his own re- 
sources, which were ample, else had private Snell never been orderly. 

This individual was one of those general utility men sent into exist- 
ence as proof of intended and necessary rifts in society. Wholly 
unable to do anything for himself, there was nothing he could not do 
for somebody else. The heart to conceive, the head to plan, and the 
hand to execute were all there in proper physical co-ordination, but the 
system was without living force or’ initial velocity. The impulse had 
to come from the outside in successive impacts, like the multicharge 
gun. By imported energy Snell could be wound up periodically, and 
then run as true as a Waltham watch ; but, left entirely to himself, he 
soon slowed up and stopped,—stationary as a mile-post. He came into 
the world as a good many men go out of it,—without a will. Tugg 
was like a sledge-hammer, good for hard pounding; but the orderly 
was like a storage battery, capable of very diversified application. He 
already knew of Tugg’s disaster, if he had not helped it along, and, 
finding the harness-room locked, was not at all surprised. 

But he remembered, what had not seemed to occur to Captain Pluss- 
more, that duplicates of most of the public keys hung upon the office 
board over the desk of the quartermaster. He also saw the linch-pins 
where the captain had left them, and attributed that rather novel dis- 
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position to some bewilderment of Tugg, laboring, perhaps, with the 
purpose of oiling wheels and forgetting it again, after the manner of 


bourbonized brains generally. 
No one interfered with Orderly Snell. Things were put speedily 
to rights, and madam and the ambulance complete rolled out of the fort 


on one side just as Captain Plussmore returned by the other. 


H. W. C. 
(To be continued.) 





DRILL AND CUSTOMS IN THE BRITISH 
ARMY UNDER GEORGE THE FIRST? 


Amone my old military books is one which is little known to the 
present generation of soldiers, though its contents are familiar to mili- 
tary archeologists. The book in question is “ Bland’s Military Disci- 
pline,” published only a few weeks before the death of George I. 
The author is described in the title-page as “ Humphrey’ Bland, Esq., 
Lieutenant-Colonel of His Majesty’s Own Regiment of Horse,” now 
the King’s Dragoon Guards; it contains so much that is interesting 
concerning the art of war and the routine of the army during the early 
part of the eighteenth century that I have thought that an article on 
this work might prove acceptable. As up to the date of the Crimean 
War the standard and authority of the British army were respectively 
the Peninsular War and Wellington, so till the advent of Frederick 
the Great they were respectively the campaigns in Flanders and 
Marlborough. —' 

When this book was written, the parade formation of a battalion 
of infantry was in six ranks. When the battalion was very weak, the 
number of ranks was reduced to four. The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
ranks were called the “ rear half-files.” Each man was allowed a front 
of three feet, and the distance between the ranks was four feet. Be- 
tween the companies there was an interval of three feet, except as 
regards the “ grenadiers,” who were separated from the battalion com- 
panies by an interval equal to their own front. The odd men are 
directed to fall to the rear, “ where the adjutant or the sergeant-major 
should immediately join them together, form them into files, and draw 
them up in the intervals between the companies.” The companies, 
according to a plate in the book, seem to have been ordinarily com- 
posed of twelve battalion companies and one company of grenadiers. 
The latter took the right of the lime, the other companies being placed 
according to the seniority of their captains. Thus the colonel’s company, 
commanded on parade by the captain-lieutenant, was on the right, the 
lieutenant-colonel’s company on the left of the line, the major’s com- 
pany on the left of the colonel’s company, the senior captain’s company 
on the right of the major’s company, and so on, the companies of the 
two junior captains being in the centre. It would appear that after the 


1 From the London Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine. 
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odd men had been formed into files and placed in the intervals between 
the companies, the latter were closed on to each other. The ordinary 
formation of the battalion was, as I have said, six deep, but Colonel 
Bland says, “ When the battalion is drawn up four deep for the punish- 
ing of the soldiers by making them run the gauntlet, the grenadiers are 
to do so too.” The music was supplied by drums and “ hautboys.” 
The latter were probably the instruments which are now known as 
flageolets. The pioneers were styled “ hatchet-men.” 

The battalion being drawn up as above described, the major ordered 
the officers to take post in a line two paces in front of the front rank, 
the senior captain on the right of the battalion, the second senior cap- 
tain on the left, the third senior captain on the left of the senior captain, 
the fourth senior captain on the right of the second senior captain, and 
so on, the officers of the grenadiers remaining in front of the grenadier 
company. The colors were then sent for with all honor, and received 
with “rested arms,” the term then used for “ presented arms.” Colonel 
Bland speaks of the colonel’s colors, the lieutenant-colonel’s colors, and 
the major’s, “if there are three colors.” The three colors were prob- 
ably, in some regiments, survivals of the one color to each of the divi- 
sions of pikemen, and one to the division of musketeers. The next 
proceeding was to tell off the battalions into divisions, and to assign 
the officers to them. The number of divisions is not mentioned, but I 
find that when a regiment was to be reviewed it was divided into three 
equal parts, each of which was called “a grand division.” Then each 
grand division was divided into three, four, or five subdivisions, ac- 
cording to the number of files on parade. It would appear that when 
the companies were first drawn up on parade, the files were at half a 
pace distant from each other, for we are told that after the assigning 
of officers to divisions, and the telling off of the latter, “the major is 
to proceed to the opening of files,” and the author then proceeds to give 
the intervals and distances of ranks and files under different circum- 
stances. Distances of ranks, for exercise or reviews, four paces; for 
firing, two paces; for wheelings, one pace. Intervals of files, for exer- 
cise or review, one pace; for firing, half a pace. For marching or 
wheeling the files are “ almost to touch each other with their shoulders.” 

In opening files the men stepped off with the foot next the front. 
The files being opened, the officers took post in rear of the battalion. 
Then followed the “manual exercise,” the major giving the word of 
command. The directions for “ the position of a soldier under arms” 
imply that the firelock was carried at the slope, the lock being turned 
a little outward, and the toe of the butt being opposite to the middle 
of the body. The feet were to be at one pace distance, the heels on a 
line, and the toes slightly turned out. The manual exercise opens 
with the caution, “ Take care.” I shall not give details, but only men- 
tion that the words “ tricker” and “rammer” are used for the modern 
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triggers and ramrods respectively, and that the words of command and 
the performance of a command are often very long. As an example . 
of long words of command I give “Join your right hands to your 
firelocks ;” as an instance of Jengthy performance may be cited the acts 
of drawing, using, and returning ramrods. These operations required 
seven words of command and twenty-seven motions. 

“The evolutions of the foot” comprise sixty-eight movements, 
concerning which I need only remark that there are no column forma- 
tions, save such as are formed by wheeling divisions to the right or left. 

A chapter is devoted to “ Passing in Review.” When the general 
reaches the flank of the battalion, the major is to “order the soldiers 
to rest their arms by the following words of command: To the front 
—present your arms.” As the general passes along the front, the 
“ officers are, as he passes, each to salute with his half-pike, and to 
take off his hat; the major and adjutant, being the only officers on 
horseback, were to salute with their swords.” The following per- 
formances then took place: The manual exercises and evolutions, the 
firings and the marching past in grand divisions, subdivisions, or 
companies. All the words of command seem to have been given by 
the major. In maching past by grand divisions, the following was the 
order: 1. The grenadiers, with their officers in front, the major in front 
of all. 2. The hatchet-men in several ranks. 3. The staff-officers of 
the battalion. 4. The hautboys in single rank. 5. The colonel, on 
foot, and carrying a half-pike. 6. All the captains of the right wing. 
7. The first grand division. 8. All the lieutenants of the right wing 
in rear of the first grand division. 9. The ensigns of the battalion. 
10. The second grand division. 11. The lieutenants of the left wing. 
12. The third grand division. 13. The captains of the left wing in rear 
of the third grand division. 14. The lieutenant-colonel. No place 
is assigned to the adjutant. The sergeants are to be divided between 
the different grand divisions, and are to march on the flanks of these. 
The drummers are to march between the third and fourth ranks of 
each grand division. The officers are to pass the general with their 
half-pikes lowered, and are to pull off their hats, but “ they are not to 
bow their heads.” The sergeants are only to salute by taking off their 
hats. When the battalion marched past in column of companies, the 
field-officers were to go by at the head of their respective companies. 
When the firing exercise was performed, the men of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth ranks were to double their files to the left,—7.e., come up on 
the right of the right half-ranks, the battalion thus standing three 
deep. The left platoon, or half-company, of grenadiers was then to 
place itself on the left of the battalion at one pace interval, the right 
half-company at the same time closing in to one pace interval from the 
right of the battalion. The battalion was then told off into platoons, 
seldom consisting of less than thirty or more than forty-eight men 
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each, the officers being divided among them. The platoons having 
been formed, “ the firings” of four or five platoons each are told off, 
the platoons of each firing being dispersed threughout the battalion. 
The object of “ firings” and of dispersing the platoons throughout the 
battalion was, for the first, to prevent the whole of the battalion being 
unloaded at once, and, for the second, to prevent any large part of the 
battalion from being defenseless at one time. In firing, at the word 
“make ready,” the men are to cock their pieces, and the men of the 
front rank to kneel on the right knee, the second and third ranks to 
recover their arms, and the men of the centre rank to place their left 
feet on the inside of the right feet of their file leaders, their right feet 
at a little distance from the left feet, and pointing to the right, and 
the rear rank doing the same with respect to the second rank. “ The 
placing of the feet in this manner is called, in military terms, locking.” 
This sentence gives an explanation of the present term “locking up,” 
in which, however, the extending of the feet is now omitted. 

A strange evolution, called “firing advancing,” is described by 
Colonel Bland, and seems to have been commonly practiced in his 
time. ‘ Upon the major’s ordering the drummer to beat a march, the 
whole battalion is to march straight forward, beginning with their left 
feet, and to move as slow as foot can fall.” The battalion being halted, 
the first firing delivered a volley, after which the battalion made another 
advance, again halting to fire, the men loading on the march, this 
process being continued as long as it was thought proper. 

Colonel Bland does not confine himself to mere drill, but also deals 
in an elementary way with tactics. In a chapter devoted to the con- 
duct of a battalion when attacked by cavalry, we find that, notwith- 
standing the traditions of the power of charging horsemen, the com- 
parative inefficiency and the short range of muskets, there were, never- 
theless, some officers who were in this respect in advance of their age. 
That Colonel Bland should have been of this number, though he was 
a cavalry officer, speaks much for his breadth of view. 

He implies in one paragraph that when only attacked in front they 
should receive cavalry in line, and in another expresses himself still 
more precisely, saying, “If foot could be brought to know their own 
strength, the danger which they apprehend from horse would soon 
vanish, since the fire of one platoon given in due time is sufficient to 
break any squadron; therefore, if a battalion of foot would manage 
their fire to the best advantage, and not throw it away at too great a 
distance, which they are apt to do, from their appearing nearer than 
_ they really are, by their being so much above the foot, they might 
baffle a considerable body of horse and make them desist in a very 
short time from any further attempts upon them.” 

When a square was considered necessary it was formed in rear of 
the line, a platoon of grenadiers being placed obliquely at each angle, 
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so as to prevent there being any dead angles. Colonel Bland claims 
that it could be formed in less than a minute in this manner. There | 
seems to have been no idea of forming square from column. 

In chapter viii., which deals with the marching of a detachment 
or battalion when there is a possibility of being attacked, occur not 
only many judicious suggestions, but also some excellent remarks as to 
the necessity of studying the details of the profession. 

After impressing upon his readers that, provided an officer has done 
his duty, his honor is not stained by being defeated, but that, if sur- 
prised by neglect, “his character is hardly retrievable,” he extols the 
dignity of the profession of arms and the motives which induce a man 
to become a soldier. 

“The same spirit that brings us into the army should make us 
apply ourselves to the study of the military art, the common forms of 
which may be easily attained by a moderate application as well as 
capacity. Neither is it below any military man, let his birth be ever 
so noble, to be knowing in the minute parts of the service. It will 
not cramp his genius (as some have been pleased to say, in order, as 1 
suppose, to excuse their own ignorance), but rather aid and assist it in 
great and daring enterprises.” 

It is interesting to learn that even in those days the Germans 
attached the highest importance to the training of their officers. 

“Our great and warlike neighbors, the Germans, are so entirely 
prepossessed in favor of this opinion that they oblige even their youth 
of quality to perform the function of a private soldier, corporal, and 
sergeant, that they may learn the duty of each before they have a 
commission, and surely no nation has produced greater generals.” 

The following testimony in honor of William III.’s military qual- 
ifications will be read with interest, coming as it does from one who, 
from the conversation of old officers, must have been well acquainted 
with them. 

“Qur late monarch, the glorious King William, whose military 
capacity was second to none, was perfectly knowing in the small, as 
well as the grand detail of an army. In visiting the outposts, he 
would frequently condescend to place the sentinels himself, and instruct 
the officers how to do it. He was a strict observer of all the parts of dis- 
cipline, and knew the duty of every one in the army, from the highest 
to the lowest ; and if so great a prince thought it a necessary qualifica- 
tion, I believe there will be hardly any one found of another opinion. 

“TI do not pretend to infer from the above observations that it is 
absolutely necessary for our young nobility and gentry to pass through 
those little and servile offices before they arrive at a commission ; but 
I think it absolutely necessary that they should apply themselves to 
the service as soon as they have one; for without they know the duty 
of those under their command, how can they pretend to direct ?” 

Vot. I. N. 8.—No. 4. 28 
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After some very sound instructions regarding van-guards, advance 
guards, and rear guards, the author gives his views regarding the 
main body of the regiment when on the march. ! may here note that 
it appears to have been the practice to march by subdivisions with the 
captains divided between the front and rear of the regiment. Colonel 
Bland objects to this practice, and recommends that the marching 
should be by platoons and that officers should march at the head of 
each. It is urged that the men should not, when on the march, carry 
their tent-poles fastened to their fire-locks. The necessity of having 
flankers out when passing through an inclosed or wooded country is 
impressed upon the reader. : 

In “the general rules for battalions of foot when they are to en- 
gage in the line” we find a passage which gives the key to the infantry 
tactics of the day. 

“Tn marching up to attack the enemy, the line should move very 
slow, that the battalions may be in order, and the men not out of range 
when they come to engage. 

“The commanding officer of every battalion should march up close 
to the enemy before he suffers his men to give their fire; and if the 
enemy have not given theirs heshould prevent their doing it by falling 
upon them, with the bayonets on the muzzles, the instant he has fired, 
which may be done under the cover of the smoke, before they can per- 
ceive it ; so that by the shock they will receive from your fire, by being 
close, and attacking them immediately with your bayonets, they may, 
in all probability, be met with a very inconsiderable loss; but give 
them time to recover from the disorder yours may have put them into, 
the scene may change to your disadvantage.” 

As to the importance of a cheerful bearing by the officers, Colonel 
Bland anticipated Lord Wolseley’s well-known remarks in the “Sol- 
dier’s Pocket-Book.” 

“Tt being a general remark that the private soldiers, when they are 
to go upon action, form their notions of the danger from the outward 
appearance of their officers, and according to their looks apprehend the 
undertaking to be more or less difficult (for when they perceive their 
officers dejected or thoughtful they are apt to conclude the affair desper- 
ate); in order, therefore, to dissipate their fears and fortify their courage, 
the officers should assume a serene and cheerful air ; and in delivering 
their orders to, and their common discourse with the men, they should 
address themselves to them in an affable and affectionate manner.” 

In the part relating to duties in garrison are several interesting pas- 
sages. Barracks are spoken of as “ caserns,” showing how. largely our 
military nomenclature is derived from the French. It is stated that at 
the general guard-mounting the foot guards are marched off before the 
horse guards. This practice had its origin in the custom—abolished 
when the author wrote—that in garrison the foot had the precedence, 
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and the horse in the field, which custom was carried so far that the 
youngest captain of foot commanded in garrison the oldest captain of . 
horse, and in the field the youngest captain of horse commanded the 
oldest captain of foot. 

Another most extraordinary custom of war existed at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, which was, that if a detachment of less than 
nineteen men, sent out from garrison unprovided with a passport or 
order, were captured, “they will be condemned by a court-martial 
either to the galleys for life or a punishment equally as bad.” 

The following is the explanation of the custom given by Colonel 
Bland : 

“This custom, I presume, is only to prevent a smaller number 
from being detached, who can only be sent to pilfer and steal, which 
is looked upon by all sides as an ungenerous way of making war, since 
it can only make a few people unhappy without contributing any- 
thing to the service or the bringing the war to aconclusion. It is like- 
wise to prevent Party-Blevs, which are parties of robbers, who some- 
times dress themselves like soldiers and plunder every one they meet 
without distinction ; for which reason, they are always hanged by both 
sides when taken ; therefore, to distinguish real parties from those, it 
is absolutely necessary that they should have passports signed and 
sealed by the governor or commandant of the garrison.” 

More attention was paid to the sick in those days than is generally 


believed. In each regiment in garrison there was an officer told off to 
visit the sick daily. Their duties were of a more inquisitorial nature 
than would suit the doctors of the present day. The visiting officer is 
directed not only to inquire generally how the men were treated, but to 


ascertain whether they were “kept clean,” what medicines and diet 


they received, and to taste their bread and broth. In addition to this 
regimental inspector, the governor deputed one or more officers to visit 
the hospitals. Colonel Bland, however, not content with these official 
visits, urges the propriety of captains from time to time visiting their 
own men and sending his subalterns and sergeants to do the same, add- 
ing, “There are a great many little things which may save the life 
of a poor sick soldier, and which they cannot have but from their own 
officers; so that, unless they go to see them, they may perish for the 
want of them.” 

The part of the book which deals with duties in camp does not call 
for much remark. In the English army, when our author wrote, each 
regiment of infantry and cavalry furnished a quarter-guard for the 
former and a standard-guard for the latter, besides a picket-guard for 
each infantry regiment, a grand-guard for each wing of horse and 
infantry outposts. The picket-guards corresponded with the inlying 
pickets of our own day. The grand-guards of the cavalry consisted 
of from fifty to one hundred men, taking post by day about a mile, 
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and by night about half a mile, in advance of the camp, to give notice 
of the approach of an enemy. When that precaution was deemed 
insufficient, infantry outposts were thrown out. 

The organization of the army in those days did not go higher than 
the brigade, which generally consisted in the infantry of four battalions 
of five hundred rank and file each, and in the cavalry of six squadrons 
of one hundred and fifty men each. Each squadron consisted of some- 
times two, sometimes three troops. An army was generally drawn up 
in two lines, the cavalry being on the wings of each line. There was 
a commander-in-chief, a general of the foot, a general of the horse, 
and a certain number of lieutenant-generals and major-generals of 
horse and foot. A lieutenant-general generally commanded each line 
of the foot, while to each wing of horse one or two lieutenant-generals 
were assigned. The brigades were commanded by brigadier-generals. 
If the army was large, a lieutenant-general commanded a wing of each 
line either of horse or foot. For battle purposes, however, special ar- 
rangements were often made on the spot. In short, all the generals 
above the rank of brigadier-general were practically general officers at 
the disposal of the commander-in-chief, without any regularly fixed 
duty, except that of taking by turn the duty of lieutenant-general and 
major-general of the day. 

Sieges were much more frequent in the eighteenth century than 
they have been in the nineteenth, and a chapter is devoted by Colonel 
Bland to the “ Duty of the Troops at a Siege.” In this chapter several 
curious facts are to be found. I find that fascines were six feet long, 
and that a saucisson—instead of being, as at present, a powder-hose— 
was a fascine sixteen feet long. The gabions, we are told, were of 
various sizes, but those ordinarily used were of a height of five or six 
feet and a diameter of four feet. A table of the special siege pay gives 
the following details: For making a fascine and probet, threepence ; 
for a gabion, one shilling and fourpence ; for a saucisson, six and a 
half pence; for a hurdle, eight pence. Each workman in the trenches 
had, per night, eight pence. Each workman employed on the batteries 
had each, in the twenty-four hours, one shilling and fourpence. The 
volunteers: who were retained during the siege, for such dangerous 
work as filling in a ditch, or laying a bridge over it, two shillings and 
sixpence a day, whether employed or not. Wool-pack volunteers,— 
men to carry wool-packs, gabions, or fascines for making a lodgment, 
—when employed, received five shillings each. For placing and 
filling a gabion in “the demi-sapp,” threepence. The working parties, 
though dangerous, were only reckoned duties of fatigue, not of honor. 
The youngest officer, therefore, was first on the roster for this duty, 
whereas in a duty of honor the case was reversed. For an assault, 
Colonel Bland lays down the following rule: 1. Forlorn hope of a 
sergeant and twelve or sixteen grenadiers. 2. Storming party of a 
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lieutenant and thirty or forty grenadiers. 3. A captain with two or 
three lieutenants and eighty to one hundred grenadiers. The above to 
be taken proportionately from different regiments, and the forlorn hope 
at least, if not all, being what was then called “half-crown men.” 4. 
A detachment of two hundred grenadiers, under a major.: 5. All the 
grenadiers of the army by companies. 6. The hatchet-men, or pioneers. 
7. The guard of the trenches, followed by—8. Some additional bat- 
talions as a reserve. It will be noted that the grenadiers were, as a 
matter of course, given the post of honor and danger. 

Possibly out of politeness, Colonel Bland being a cavalry officer 
himself, leaves to the last “ The Manual Exercise and Evolution of 
the Cavalry.” As I have mentioned above, a squadron was composed 
of sometimes two, sometimes three troops. Each squadron was formed 
up with an interval from the next squadron equal to its front, and in 
three ranks at “open order,” which is equal to half the front of the 
squadron. “ At order” means a distance equal to a third of the front ; 
“close order,’—used when moving up to an enemy,—a distance such 
“that four men may just wheel round.” “Close to the croup”—for 
charging—is as close as possible. The squadrons were told off by 
right and left files, by fours, by quarters, thirds, and halves of squad- 
rons. The manual exercise on horseback consisted-of forty move- 
ments ; the evolutions mounted one hundred and twenty-five, and dis- 
mounted drill one hundred and seventeen, so that it is evident that a 
cavalry man of the reign of George I. had enough to learn. 

I will conclude with a few words about the author. Humphrey 
Bland entered the army as an ensign of foot in 1704, but appears to 
have soon been transferred to the cavalry, for we learn that he served 
under the Duke of Marlborough as lieutenant and captain of horse. 
As a lieutenant-colonel he served in the War of Succession in Spain, 
and was wounded at Almenara. In 1715 he was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of the Eleventh Dragoons, and in the same year served with 
that regiment,—the Jacobites. Transferred from the Eleventh Dra- 
goons, in the rank of lieutenant-colonel to the King’s Regiment of 
Horse,—now the King’s Dragoon Guards,—he was subsequently pro- 
moted to the colonelcy of the Thirty-sixth Regiment of Foot. From 
this, transferred to the Thirteenth Dragoons, he was, in 1743, appointed 
brigadier, and made colonel of the Third Dragoons. With this regi- 
ment he served with distinction at Dettingen, where a horse was shot 
under him, and at Fontenoy. At Culloden he commanded a brigade 
of cavalry as major-general, which rank he had attained the previous 
year. In 1747 he became lieutenant-general, and in 1752 he was 
given the colonelcy of the King’s Regiment of Horse, of which he 
had been some years previously lieutenant-colonel. He died in 1763. 


CoLoNEL W. W. KNOLLYs. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


CALIFORNIA BEFORE THE ADVENT OF 
THE FORTY-NINERS. 


Most of the facts connected with the capture and the taking posses- 
sion of California, in the year 1846-47, seem almost to be forgotten 
in these days, and the services of the master-spirit in the conquest of 
California—Commodore Robert F. Stockton, of the navy—scarcely 
remembered. ° 

The public documents of that period inform us that in January 
1846, Colonel John C. Fremont, of the United States Topographical 
Engineers, arrived at Monterey, California, on an exploring expedition, 
and he might well be called the first and foremost of the California 
pioneers. At this time General Castro was the military commandant 
of Monterey. 

On the 23d of July, 1846, at Monterey, Commodore Sloat, after 
hoisting the American flag, relinquished, and Commodore Stockton 
assumed, command of the Pacific squadron, issued his proclamation 
assuming the command-in-chief, civil and military, and placing the 
country under martial Jaw. 

On the 1st of August, Commodore Stockton sailed for Santa Bar- 
bara. After leaving a garrison at this place he proceeded to San Pedro, 
which is about thirty miles distant from Los Angeles, then com- 
manded and occupied by General Castro, with a force treble that of 
the invaders. 

On the 13th of August Los Angeles capitulated, and Commodore 
Stockton took possession of the capital of California. In September 
he formed a civil government, and appointed Colonel Fremont gov- 
ernor. General Castro sent a message to Commodore Stockton, “ that 
if he marched’ upon the town he would find it the grave of his men.” 

“Then,” said the commodore, “tell your general to have the bells 
ready to toll in the morning at eight o’clock, as I shall be there at that 
time.” 

Commodore Stockton, with his usual punctuality,—especially when 
fighting was on hand,—was there at the time appointed, but General 
Castro and his forces were not to be seen: they had fled. 

General Kearney, of the United States army, was attacked Decem- 
ber 6, 1846, near Pasqual, and worsted, having eighteen killed and 
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fourteen wounded. A detachment of sailors, under Lieutenant A. F. 

V. Gray, of the navy, from the United States frigate “Congress,” of 
two hundred and fifteen men, was then immediately sent by Com- 

modore Stockton to the relief of General Kearney. They found him 

besieged on the hill of San Bernado, without water, provisions, or 
horses, and his men worn out with fatigue. Upon the approach of 
Lieutenant Gray the enemy withdrew, and the general and his dra- 

goons were escorted to San Diego. A few months after, the Mexicans, 
with a vastly superior force, attacked Los Angeles and recaptured it. 

Commodore Stockton was at San Francisco at this time, and imme- 
diately set sail for San Diego, a distance of six hundred and fifty miles. 

An expedition was immediately planned, consisting of five hundred and 
fifty sailors and marines and General Kearney’s sixty dismounted dra- 
goons, to recapture Los Angeles. They started about the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1847. The battles of San Gabriel and the Mesa were fought on 

the 8th and 9th of January, 1847. On the 10th, Commodore Stock- 
ton entered Los Angeles at the head of his forces and again took 

possession of it. The same American flag which Major Gillespie had 

been compelled to strike the commodore ordered to be again raised. 

This decided the fate of California. It broke effectually the spirit of 
resistance to American authority. 

It has always been considered that Commodore Stockton was the 
conqueror of California, and he was spoken of as such in the official 
documents of the day. The Secretary of War, in his annual report of 
that period, thus speaks of the events in California: “Commodore 
Stockton took possession of the whole country as a conquest of the 
United States, and appointed Colonel Fremont governor, under the 
law of nations, to assume the functions of that office when the com- 
modore had returned to his squadron.” 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, says, “ At the 
commencement of the war with Mexico the United States had no 
military force in California, and the conquest of that country was, 
from necessity, therefore, devolved exclusively upon the navy.” 

In another official communication he says, “In the Pacific, our 
squadron, with means not fitted for inland operations, acting inde- 
pendently and in co-operation with a small portion of our gallant 
army, effected the conquest of California. In supplying the deficiency 
of his means, and in preparing for and executing an inland campaign 
with the crews of his ships, Commodore Stockton displayed the highest 
military resources and the greatest energy. Since his memorable 
march from San Diego to Los Angeles, a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, and the battles of the 8th and 9th of January, 1847, that 
country has been tranquil, our possession undisputed, and its inhabit- 
ants have hailed the cession of California to the United States with 


grateful satisfaction.” 
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A printing-press was procured, and Commodore Stockton, from his 
own purse, provided the means for establishing a newspaper, which 
he gave in charge of the Rev. Walter Cotton, chaplain of the United 
States frigate “Congress.” Some little time after, Mr. Cotton wrote 
to the commodore, saying, “‘ To you, sir, California is indebted for her 
first printing-press and for her first school-house.” 

Thus we have a brilliant record of the highly important services 
and successes performed by an energetic, patriotic naval hero, who 
contributed so much to give us California. 

After these achievements, Commodore Stockton, at his own request, 
was relieved by Commodore William B. Shubrick, who assumed com- 
mand of the United States naval forces on the Pacific coast, and who 
continued to prosecute successfully important, unfinished work left.by 
his predecessor. He cruised down the Mexican coast, captured and 
took possession of Guaymas, Mazatlan, La Paz, San Blas, and San José, 
making a glorious finish to the services performed by the navy on the 
Pacific coast in the Mexican War. 

Joun J. ALMy, 
Rear-Admiral U. 8. Navy (Retired). 





THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE DUTY. 


It so happened that during the summer of 1880, while Mr. X. was 
attending a big reunion of war veterans in his old State, he was ap- 
proached by an officer prominent on the staff of the governor and asked 
how he would like to be “ Military Professor” at the State University, 
“beautifully located in the heart of the picturesque lake region in the 
centre of the commonwealth.” Mr. X. had nothing in the world to do; 
he had attained the rank of captain of cavalry during the previous 
year, and been subsequently placed on the retired list. He had by this 
time a sizable and growing family to support, and was profoundly con- 
scious of the fact that there was no trade or profession outside of sol- 
diering for which he had the faintest qualification. He had naturally 
drifted back to the city that had been his home before the war days ; 
but everything was changed. The university battalion came in to take 
part in the parade, and a very lively set of young fellows they seemed 
to be. There would be employment at least and a warm welcome 
from a large body of cultured and scientific men,—the Faculty,—said 
Mr. X.’s staff acquaintance. “ Your father was prominent as a regent 
of the university from its éarliest days until the war broke out,” 
further said the gentleman. “He was warmly interested in it,and you 
are just the man they want: They are looking for an officer now.” 

It so happened that Mr. X. was much interested in the National 
Guard movement just starting in the West, as an improvement on the 
old militia business, and he had a chat with the adjutant-general of the 
State on the subject, and that officer urged him to come out to the 
capital and look over the ground. X. frankly explained that he could 
not think of it except as a possibly paying employment, and as Congress 
had before it a bill providing that retired officers might be, on their 
own application, assigned to such duties at certain colleges or univer- 
sities, “ provided that said college should pay to such officers the dif- 
ference between their full and retired pay,” Mr. X. proposed that if 
the regents of the university of his own State would agree to give him 
that stipend, he would move his family thither and be ready for work 
when the ’Varsity opened in September. The reply was that the re- 
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gents would not meet again until January, and nobody had power to 
promise any salaries for them, but that the executive committee was at 
the capital. Couldn’t Mr. X. come and see them? 

It was a blazing July day when, responding to this invitation, Mr. 
X. appeared upon the scene, was met by the adjutant-general, and es- 
corted by him to the residence of the president. “ You will find him 
a singularly dry, undemonstrative sort of person,” said Mentor, “ but 
under the surface there is a good deal that the students are much attracted 
by. I confess J don’t know him at all.” The president proved as dry 
as he was described. 

“T presume you’ve come to see about the drills,” was his saluta- 
tion after the ceremony of introduction. “The regents have not said 
anything to me of late upon the subject, but I understand they are look- 
ing for somebody. What I consider especially desirable is that we 
should have some one who will get along without any friction between 
himself and the students, and one who can effect their being enrolled 
among the militia of the State.” Here was unlooked-for spirit. Mr. 
X.had been given to understand that the president was a man who 
believed only in the suaviter in modo in dealing with mankind, who 
held decidedly Quakerish views as to arms and armies, and who had 
hitherto looked upon the military department of the university only as 
a necessary evil ; and yet here he was, advocating the enrollment of the 
students in the organized militia. Mr. X. brightened up at once, and 
said he was pleased to hear it from the president. 

“Yes,” remarked that gentleman, “the militia get five dollars 
apiece to help buy their uniforms and three hundred dollars if they 
have an armory. Now our students have been required to buy a flannel 
blouse and cap, and many of them object. They wouldn’t mind it so 
much if the State paid.” 

Mr. X. saw a grim smile about the bearded lips of the adjutant- 
general,—a war-time soldier of tried mettle,—and ventured to suggest 
to the president that he had read the laws of the State and knew that 
there were important duties and obligations required of the militia 
of which he was possibly unaware; but the president held up a thin 
white hand and gazed stonily in front of him as though he had no time 
for more than one side of the case. 

“T do not know anything about that,” said he. “ What I want is 
that the students should get this money, and that the drills should be 
conducted without friction.” And here the reverend gentlemen picked 
up a pen and looked distressingly anxious to resume his work at some 
manuscript. The adjutant-general and Mr. X. thereupon took the 
hint and their leave, the president vouchsafing an abstracted “ good- 
afternoon,” and unbending no more than a graven image from one end 
to the other of the brief interview. 

“ Don’t mind his peculiarities,” said Mentor. “He is deep in some 
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work on psychology just now, and hates to be disturbed. You'll find 
the regent more cheery.” 

We did. The next visit was to the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and if “ Prex” had appeared the quintessence of austerity and 
coldness, the regent fairly glowed with greeting and cordiality. He 
was delighted to see Mr. X.; rejoiced to know the university had the 
opportunity of extending a welcome to him ; congratulated the institu- 
tion on such an acquisition to its fine Faculty, and the “acquisition” 
on such accomplished friends and associates as he would find among 
them. “ And then our city, sir, our lovely home, and our people,— 
cultured, intelligent, highly educated, and refined. You can find noth- 
ing better in the whole country, sir. It’s a capital move you’re making, 
capital 1” 

But Mr. X. explained that he hadn’t quite made that move. There 
were pecuniary considerations. He had a family, no means, and small 
pay. He would have to move them hither and board, as he could not 
furnish a home yet. And what had the chairman to say about the six 
hundred dollars a year, the difference between the full and retired pay 
of a captain of cavalry? The chairman was large-hearted, beaming, 
most encouraging. It was something, of course, he could not offer or 
pay himself, but the board met in January, said he, and then it could 
all be readily settled. “There would be no trouble about it whatever,” 
were the words Mr. X. understood him to say; and the moment 
“Mentor” and he had quitted the building the former turned to him 
and said, “ Well, that matter looks most favorable.” 

Then we consulted the books. The university had eagerly, it 
seems, availed itself of the privilege accorded it by the Agricultural 
College Act, passed by Congress during the war, making large grants 
of public lands to such colleges as should offer an agricultural course 
to its students, provided the college would also prescribe for its students 
“instruction in military tactics and discipline.” By reference to the 
treasurer’s report it was found that one-fifth the total income of the 
university was derived from this agricultural-college grant; that the 
total number of pupils taking the agricultural course was two ; and, 
as the rules of the ’Varsity provided that all able-bodied male stu- 
dents of the freshman and sophomore classes must ‘attend drill,” the 
number in the “ military department” was presumably over one hun- 
dred and fifty. A young gentleman just out of Cornell had been 
made Professor of Agriculture, and was about to conduct his two pupils 
through the mazes of bucolical lore to a knowledge of scientific farm- 
ing. He was to have his salary from the fund. Surely, argued X.’s 
advisers, the regents will be glad to pay so small a sum to a professor 
with so big a department. Two more regents did Mr. X. call upon 
and approach upon the subject. They were profoundly civil, but non- 
committal. All agreed that at the June meeting the executive com- 
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mittee had been instructed by the board to endeavor to secure the ser- 
vices of a retired officer of the army as “ Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics,” but no one of them saw fit to mention to the party most 
interested, even when the subject of terms was being’ discussed, that a 
very important proviso was attached,—to wit, that such officer was to 
be entitled to no compensation whatever from the university. Probably 
the committee was ashamed of its colleagues. Certainly Mr. X. would 
never have accepted the position on any such terms had he known of 
their existence ; but never until nearly a year afterwards did he discover 
the truth; and in the mean time, in September, 1880, he moved his 
household to the capital city, within easy range of the ’Varsity, and 
hegan his duties. Meantime, two Western colleges had offered him a 
similar position with a definite salary ; but he had seen fit to trust his 
fortunes to his own State. 

It would seem, on looking over the archives, that when first starting 
its military department the regents had in good faith accepted the con- 
ditions of Congress ; absorbed the two hundred and forty thousand odd 
acres of lands, and, out of the proceeds of certain sales, fitted up a 
combined gymnasium and drill-hall of inexpensive pattern ; employed 
an officer of the regular service ; required all students to attend drills, 
parades, etc., and provide themselves with a handsome uniform. The 
State, to help out, generously donated such arms and equipments “ of 
obsolete pattern” or other qualification that rendered them worthless, 
and things began with a good deal of style. It was a new toy, and 
“the boys” took to it. By and by the drills waxed monotonous and 
“the boys” tired ; then “the professor” grew aweary, and it would ap- 
pear that after a while the military enthusiasm began to languish. 
But that fifteen thousand dollars a year of income from the agricul- 
tural fund was useful in paying salaries and maintaining other depart- 
ments better patronized by students and less favored of Congress. To 
earn it, the ’Varsity stood pledged to keep up instruction in tactics etc., 
and now needed a professor. The army was being reduced and reor- 
ganized, and the vexed problem was solved. A West-Pointer who had 
served through the war in the regular infantry and had a bent for en- 
gineering and mathematics was induced to quit the service and come to 
this Western Athens as “ Professor of Engineering and Military Science 
and Tactics.” Little by little as he grew older he devoted more time to 
engineering and less to tactics, but they were rubbing along to suit the 
regents and the Faculty, and there were no “ meddling old clams” of 
United States inspectors going the rounds in those days to see if the 
government was getting the worth of its money out of these institutions. 
Then, when Congress authorized the details of active and efficient 
officers and fire-arms and equipments to just such institutions, what 
did the regents magnanimously do but waive the claims of this, the 
leading university of the State, and turn over these perquisites—not 
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without some political or other consideration one may be well assured— 


to a struggling institution up among the hills of our western border.. 


Military drills, duties, and discipline gradually fell into that “ innocuous 
desuetude” of which so much has been heard. Little by little the con- 
sciences of the regents and Faculty had been lulled to sleep. They 
pocketed the fifteen thousand dollars a year without ado and disbursed 
it for the benefit of any other department; but the purpose for which 
it was bestowed by the general government was gradually forgotten. 
The Professor went the way of all flesh, and a successor was found 
on whom was conferred the honor of stepping into the chair which 
bore the most portentous title in all the university,—“ Professor of 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering and of Military Science and Tac- 
tics.” ; 
That the new incumbent was profoundly versed in all that the name 
of engineering implied was evident from the start, and in more than a 
decade of valuable service has never been questioned. That he was 
entirely innocent of martial experiences and ignorant of military science 
he promptly protested, but was as promptly told it made no particular 
difference so long as the name of the thing was kept up. Seeing the 
utter unpopularity of “the drills” both with the Faculty and the 
students, his predecessor had gradually let the matter drift into a 
perfunctory performance of company or skirmish evolutions for the 
“sophs” and squad drills for the freshmen during the spring term. 
The uniforms were old blouses handed down like the sins of our fathers 
from generation to generation, and they, with the concomitant forage- 
caps, slid down a descending scale of prices and shabbiness until half a 
dollar would buy, but a dollar could not repair, the best of them. The 
new professor had a conscience, unluckily for him, and so felt bound to 
burden himself with the study of tactics and the instruction of the raw 
material that fell into his hands. He had a friend and adviser in the 
captain of an admirable company of militiamen in town, and between 
them they worked up a revival and actually had a few battalion drills. 
In his one year of duty the new professor had picked the department 
out of a slough of despond, but plainly saw that he could not keep it 
out and attend to other duties. And so it was that he went to the 
regents and asked for prompt relief, and so it happened that those amiable 
financiers authorized their executive committee to secure the services of 
a retired officer of the army, provided it cost them nothing. That the 
retired officer might have to support a family and himself while thus 
devoting his time and brains to their service was a matter which in 
the plenitude of their wisdom the regents considered unworthy their 
consideration: that was his lookout, not theirs. That in bestowing 
upon them so-munificent a gift for the maintenance of an agricultural 
department and instruction in military science and tactics the govern- 
ment of the United States expected a portion, at least, of the sum to be 
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devoted to those purposes was another matter, which, while it might 
have appealed to them individually, did not occur to the regents as a 
body. What they wanted was somebody who would come there and do 
the work or keep up an appearance thereof, and make them a present 
of it. But, as said before, this was something Mr. X. never found out 
until long after. He went there, however, “to do the work,” and he 
meant business from the start. 

On arriving a day or so before the university term began, Mr. X. 
met the president, and after introducing himself, for he found that the 
absorbed old gentleman could not “place him” at all, he asked if he 
could see the arms, armories, etc., and was told he could, if Patrick 
was anywhere about. Mindful of his own college days and the impor- 
tance of the deputy janitor, Mr. X. wandered around through the 
beautiful grounds and gazed out over the lovely view of dancing waters 
and wooded points ; admired the location of the observatory, and mar- 
veled at the ugliness of the north and south “dormitories,” but found 
no Patrick. There was the old wooden gymnasium, however, and a 
couple of Hibernians were patching up the roadway and smoking dhu- 
deens in placid converse the while. Seeing the irresolution in the 
stranger’s appearance as he looked around him, one of them hailed with 
a friendly,— 

“ Are ye wan of the new byes?” And Mr. X. was thereby made 
aware of the fact that all who enter here were not necessarily in their 
teens. 

“ T’m a new one,” answered X., “aad looking for Patrick, the jan- 
itor. Do you know him?” 

“ What d’ye want of him?” was the indirect response. 

“To look at the gymnasium.” 

“Can’t ye look at it with yer own eyes? Shure, there it is in front 
of ye. Ye won’t want to see it so much a month from now, young 
feller. Shure, they’ve got a new prof. He b’longs to the regulars, 
bedad, and he’ll dhrill the skins off your backs.” 

This was a fine reputation to start with, thought Mr. X. Thena 
tall, heavily-built young man, with an adolescent beard and ponderous 
gravity of mien, arose from under the trees and, putting down the book 
he was reading, looked curiously at the stranger. Presently he came 
forward. 

“ Did you say you were a new-comer? What course are you going 
to take?” he asked, and looked down at Mr. X.’s eye-glasses and thin 
face with benevolent interest. 

Mr. X. explained that he believed he would take the military de- 
partment, and asked the young man if he knew how to get into the 
gymnasium, at the same time giving his name. 

“Oh! You’re the new prof.?” said that young gentleman, ingen- 
uously, and with a pleasant smile. “Somebody told me you were a 
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captain in the regular army, but”—and he looked doubtingly down at 


the “five foot six” of stature and smooth-shaven chin of the new- . 


comer—“ TI s’pose he didn’t know. I’m Mr. ; I was one of the 
officers last year; but I s’pose you’l] make new ones.” 

Mr. X. “fell in” with the situation and smilingly replied that he 
had given that matter no thought as yet. He would have to see and 
know more about the students. 

“ Well, I'll tell you, Cap.,—or Professor,—which is it? (Mr. X. 

endeavored to signify it was of no consequence ; perhaps ‘ Cap.” would 
do best—for the present)—“ you'll find our boys a first-rate set, and 
they’ll treat you mighty well if you get started right. Only you 
mustn’t be severe with them. Go easy, you know,” and, to show the 
kindly and cordial spirit of Mr. X.’s future pupils, the young man 
begged him to sit down in the shade a few moments, and he would go and 
find Patrick. In ten minutes he returned, panting, having been away 
over to some distant fields, but he returned triumphant, bearer of the 
keys. 
_ The gymnasium proved to be a dusty old barn in which some 
ropes, rings, dumb-bells, clubs, etc., were kicking about, and in a room 
that opened from it were over a hundred old calibre 50 breech-loaders, 
the heaviest known American make, being altered from the muzzle- 
loading Springfield of war days, calibre 58. There was an equal num- 
ber of the old war-time cartridge-boxes, with brass “U.S.” plate, and 
leather, brass-tipped bayonet-scabbards and waist-belts, all shabby and 
dirty. So were the forage-caps and blouses that were strewn about the 
room ; and this was the equipment of the University Battalion. 

Ten minutes after, still accompanied by his student guide, Mr. X. 
appeared in front of the main building, where some two or three young 
men were gathered about a gentleman who was adjusting a theodolite. 

“'That’s Professor C »” said the student. “ He had us last year. 
Come up and I'll introduce you.” And, thanking him, Mr. X. was 
presented to the young professor, who greeted him with great courtesy ; 
told him how glad he was to turn over a troublesome department to his 
hands ; diffidently begged Mr. X. not to be “severe” with the boys, as 
they hadn’t been accustomed to it, and cordially asked him to come 
around that evening and play whist. A friendship began right there 
that Mr. X. has valued ever since ; he found in Professor C a young 
man of tireless energy and « loyal supporter in the troublous times that 
came. First impressions were strong, and Mr. X. was congratulating 
himself on the general run of the Faculty if they were at all like Pro- 
fessor C . 

Oddly enough, however, week after week, month after month, went 
by, and, though he passed them daily on the “campus” and met them 
constantly in the streets and about the buildings, “ Prex” and. Professor 
C—— continued to be the only ones of that accomplished and highly- 
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cultured Faculty who “would be so delighted to welcome him” with 
whom Mr. X. had so much as a bowing acquaintance. The new agri- 
cultural professor and Mr. X. had secured quarters under the same roof. 
The former was a bachelor, the latter a benedict. Some of the ladies 
of the city speedily called on Mrs. X., and some old friends of his 
father did the kind and civil to the son; but calling on a new addition 
to the Faculty was apparently not one of the tenets of the ’ Varsity. 
Mr. X. incidentally met some few civilians who were interested in the 
institution, but they contented themselves with admonitions to him 
not to be “severe” with the boys, and presently it began to dawn upon 
him that the community was inspired with the idea that a young regu- 
lar was a near kin to one of grim old Fritz’s cane-brandishing drill-ser- 
geants,—a something to be dreaded in a peace-loving community,—and 
this was before he had conducted a single drill. 

It was an eventful morning, that of the assembly of the battalion. 
“ Prex” had demurred somewhat at the idea of beginning drills that 
fall. He thought one drill a day in the spring term ought to be enough, 
but had no great objections to Mr. X.’s beginning now, provided it 
didn’t interfere with other work. Recitations began at nine, and at 
the first general gathering of the students in the great hall the president 
warned the sophomores and freshmen to present themselves at the 
gymnasium every morning, Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at eight 
o'clock. It was about two weeks after his arrival that Mr. X. and his 
pupils came together in full force. Some thirty sophomores in their 
flannel blouses fell in under the direction of their officers of the pre- 
vious year, and there were left about two hundred young fellows,— 
some swinging on the trapeze bars, some perched up in the windows, 
others lolling about the four sides of the old barn, and about a score of 
them squatted on a long horizontal ladder that ran the length of the 
building at such a height that the pendent feet of these “ roosters” 
would easily brush off the caps of tall men passing underneath. Then 
the freshmen class was ordered to form line, and, having provided him- 
self with a list of their names so far as the president could effect it, 
Mr. X. began to look them over. There were perhaps fifty-five who 
obeyed the order, and a bright, keen, intelligent set of young Westerners 
they were. Mr. X. had:seen no less than nine “ plebe” classes report 
at West Point, and their general average was, so far as appearance was 
concerned, considerably below what he now saw in the valley of the 
Mississippi. Setting two sophomore officers at work taking down the 
names, Mr, X. turned around to see who these other visitors might be. 
There were still over a hundred interested lookers on who didn’t ap- 
pear to belong to either class and who were taking in the situation with 
an alert and good-natured criticism, which speedily verged on the 
humorous, and became more and more audible. Mr. X. in no wise in- 
terfered. He wanted to study the students a while, and so, leaving the 
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freshmen to their orderly officers, he drew his sword and, calling 
“ Company A” to attention, proceeded to see what they knew about the 
manual of arms. It wasn’t half bad; but the slouchy carriage, the un- 
kempt and shabby appearance of many of the young men in those 
venerable and baggy blouses; the way in which heads and eyes went 
turning about; the grins and salutations exchanged with spectators 
along the wall, were all matters that he knew would have to be tackled 
at the start. There was no room for marching, and after brief exercise 
in the manual and the discovery that they had never had the firings, 
Mr. X. bade them put away their muskets and come out and teach these 
freshmen their facings. Then the fun began and the lookers on took 
ahand. “Chaff,” counsel, and criticism were showered in equal pro- 
portion. No instruction worth speaking of was imparted. No one of 
the “sophs” had more than the vaguest idea how to drill a squad, and 
it was all Babel and confusion when Mr. X. at 8.40 shouted an order 
to cease drills and reform their lines as before. There was speedily 
order among the military students and silence among the others, and 
then Mr. X. made the first speech of his life. What he first said to 
his pupils need not be recorded. What he then said to the equal num- 
ber of spectators was to thank them courteously for their presence ; to 
assure them that the lively interest they had taken in the initial drill 
could not but be gratifying to him and to the members of the battalion ; 
that he was heartily glad they had taken this opportunity to visit the 
armory and see the command before it got settled down to business, 
and that he looked forward with pleasure to the next occasion on which 
they could have an opportunity of criticising the drill of their fellow- 
students, which would be some date in the year following, when an in- 
vitation would be sent to them, and until which date they would kindly 
understand that during drill hours no one would be allowed in the build- 
ing but bond fide members of the battalion. “ And we will begin now,” 
concluded Mr. X., as smilingly and pleasantly as he knew how, whereat 
the spectators, in evident surprise and with some reluctance, but finally 
without a word, slowly took themselves out of the open door-way, and 
the gentlemen on the long ladders came sliding down from their perches, 
and, amid the laughter and jeers of the men in ranks, the “gym” was 
cleared and closed, and Mr. X. was alone with his charges. It was easy 
to see that he had scored one point in their good graces. Then he had 
a square talk with them, and the uext day work began in earnest: 
Regular drill, 8 to 9 A.M., compulsory to all ; special drill, 4 to 5 P.M., 
for those who chose to take it, open alike to “sophs” and “ fresh” and 
to be rudimentary in the last degree. That special squad never fell 
below thirty-eight all winter long until its discontinuance, and started 
with nearly sixty. 

The first thing Mr. X. noted was the large number of lates and 


absentees in the morning. Men _ appeared at the first two or three 
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drills disappeared entirely from his sight, yet were attending recita- 
tions. X. went to the president to inquire if he had excused them. 
It was part of his programme to appear always n strict uniform when 
on duty, and to “stand attention” to the president precisely as he 
would to the superintendent at West Point. X. wanted to teach his 
pupils a respectful and soldierly bearing, always exacted of them that 
they should so comport themselves towards him, and thoroughly be- 
lieved in the force of example. But it seemed to puzzle the president. 
He plainly didn’t know what to make of it. He was always writing 
at his desk when X. tapped at the door, and, obeying his summons 
to “Come,” entered, and, after the salutation “Good-morning, Mr, 
President,” proceeded to his business. “ Prex” would listen in an ab- 
stracted way. He couldn’t account for it that these young men should 
absent themselves; he had excused nobody. If a student got ten 
unexcused absences in so many months it severed his connection with 
the university. He “would inquire into it and send them to Mr. X. 
to account for themselves.” Two or three days elapsed and they failed 
to come. X. again called upon the president to make inquiries. More 
students were slipping away, and he could see dozens of young fellows 
loafing about the grounds while drills were in progress, sometimes the 
very ones whom he had missed. It always took the president a mo- 
ment or two to get back to earth and think of Mr. X.’s name, and 
then his usual question was,— 

“Well, what did I say I’d do about it?” 

“You said, sir, that you would inquire into it and have them sent 
to me to account for the matter.” 

“ And they haven’t come?” 

“No, sir; and I have reason to believe some of them are deliber- 
ate in their absence. It is demoralizing to the rest of my pupils to 
find that several of their number can stay away day after day unpun- 
ished.” 

“Well, possibly I forgot to speak of it. Who did you say they 
were ?” 

And X. would patiently produce his list, and the president jot 
them down. Then,— 

“What you ought to do—a—Mr.—Mr.—X., is to talk to these 
young men beforehand ; make them understand the justice of the reg- 
ulation that they should all attend this drill, and the propriety of their 
being punctual and regular in their attendance. If a young man has 
clearly pointed out to him the rights of the case, why, then, it’s his 
fault if he go wrong. If he doesn’t understand the merits of the case, 
then it’s our fault.” 

“T see,” says Mr. X. “Now, may I be permitted a question, Mr, 
President ?” 

The president gravely bows, 
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“These young fellows are receiving here, free of all expense, an 
excellent education, which anywhere else would cost them several hun- 
dred dollars a year. The general government has largely contributed 
to these facilities, and as a return asks only one thing,—that the stu- 
dents should be taught military drill and discipline, so that in case of 
future war we may not be as destitute of drilled soldiers as we were 
in 61. Is this not the case?” 

“ T—a—possibly it is. I had not considered it in that light.” 

“T have so represented it to the students, sir, and early in the 
term. What would you have me add to that by way of pointing out 
the justice and propriety of their attendance on this duty ?” 

“ Well, I presume that covers the ground. I will send these young 
men to you ; and if they are absent again, just report them to the class 
officers.” 

Reporting to class officers, however summary and direful a penalty 
that appeared to be in scholastic eyes, only partially “ filled the bill” as 
a measure of discipline. The Christmas holiday came and went. Jan- 
uary and the meeting of the regents had arrived; and X. was deter- 
mined on decisive measures. Up to this time all had gone swimmingly 
in the battalion. ‘The boys” had done capital work and were making 
fine progress. But with the Faculty Mr. X. was apparently’as much 
“a cat in a strange garret” as he was at the start. One more acquaint-- 
ance had he made, and that was all. The professor of the French 
language and his charming wife had called on Mrs. X., and the ladies 
were presently on terms of pleasant intimacy ; but X. was morally cer- 
tain that his efforts to establish and maintain discipline in his own de- 
partment had few supporters in the Faculty at large, where for years 
“ the drill” had been regarded solely as a necessary evil. It was evi- 
dent, too, that the president looked upon the head of the department as 
some sort of a drill-sergeant, and not at all as a member of the Faculty. 
This august body met every Monday afternoon, and all professors and 
assistants there assembled and meted out punishments to delinquents 
and discussed the rights and wrongs of each of the twenty-odd depart- 
ments of instruction ; but, though his was the biggest in point of mem- 
bers attending at any one hour, Mr. X. was not bidden to the council, 
and there was no one to represent his views. On one or two occasions 
of social importance, too, where the president had bidden his associates 
to rally around him, Mr. X. was the only one left out. He did not 
attribute it to malice, but ignorance, and proposed to settle it his own 
way. 

When the regents adjourned the president of the board met Mr. X. 
and hailed him as “ Professor” with a hearty shake of the hand and 
words of high commendation on the great improvement in the drill and 
discipline of the students. “ We established the Chair of Military 
Science and Tactics to-day, and unanimously elected you to fill it.” 
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“ And how about the salary ?” asked the unappreciative Mr. X. 

“Well, the board wouldn’t listen to that. They think—several 
of them—that as the government compels us to keep up this instruc- 
tion, it and not we should furnish the instructor.” 

And that is the way matters stood at the opening of the new year. 
It may be supposed that Mr. X. would quit in disgust, but he didn’t. 
He had made up his mind the whole Faculty, from the president down, 
should be taught to respect that long-abused department, and he meant 
that sooner or later the board of regents should pay that money. The 
tussle began with the first meeting of the Faculty, when X. took his 


seat as “the new professor.” 
CAPTAIN CHARLES Kina, 
U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 
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Readers of ‘‘ The United Service’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


The Home of William Penn. 


PrennsBury was the American country 
home of William Penn,—and yet how 
few persons among the three millions of 
Pennsylvanians ever heard of Penns- 
bury; and what number, recognizing 
the name, have ever given it a second 
thought, though it be a spot worthy of a 
pilgrimage, not only to the historian and 
antiquarian, but to every patriotic Amer- 
ican, for it was the cherished rural home 
of the proprietary governor. 

The style of the establishment, as he 
possessed it, can best be judged by the 
character of the man ; for whatever senti- 
ment we have for the place is consequent 
upon our exalted ideal of its first owner ; 
and a moment’s review of the qualities 
of the founder may not be out of place. 

Penn, though the most prominent 
Quaker of his day, was a far different 
man from the straight-laced funereal 
fossils of the present age, for he was a 
man of the world, full of energy and 
fire,—indeed, he was far above the ordi- 
nary calibre of even the leaders of his day. 
The son of England’s greatest admiral, 
he was reared in affluence, the companion 
of English and French courtiers, and 
trained in all the arts and graces of the 
age. He was a hard student at Oxford; 
had an exceptional memory, reading 
equally well French, German, Dutch, 
Italian, Greek, and Latin, possessing an 
excellent knowledge of history and the- 
ology, and was a voluminous writer on 
social and religious subjects. Asa young 
man, he was a graceful and daring horse- 
man, an expert swordsman and oarsman, 


an athletein all things. He was asoldier, 
serving two years in the army of Louis 
XIV., afterwards on the naval staff of his 
father, and subsequently as an aide to 
Lord Arran. He possessed most courtly 
manners, which, with grace of carriage 
and speech, he always retained. He had 
a gentle spirit and was a loving father. 

Having as a courtier and as a soldier 
abundant opportunities to become famil- 
iar with the vices, debauchery, and cor- 
ruption of society, he openly declared 
against them; and became one of the 
leaders in a new crusade, a movement 
so unpopular that its advocacy brought 
to him several imprisonments, once for 
a period of six months. 

Growing restive under his surround- 
ings, he turned to America, then offering 
a refuge for the religious and politically 
oppressed, and he rested not till he had 
established a colony and laid here those 
foundations upon which has been built 
this great commonwealth. He became 
absolute proprietor of the entire province 
of Pennsylvania, holding it by charter 
from Charles II., under date of 24th 
February, 1681, the charter being given 
in settlement for a claim of sixteen thou- 
sand pounds due his father’s estate. The 
lands of the province he sold to settlers 
at fourpence per acre. 

Penn’s first city home, the ‘“ Letitia 
House,’’ now removed and standing in 
Fairmount Park (the first house in 
Philadelphia possessing a cellar), stood 
upon an open area extending to the river 
bank, the grounds embellished with origi- 
nal forest-trees ; afterwards he removed 
to a more commodious mansion. But it 
was amid rural scenes he loved to dwell, 
and it was upon the subject of the erec- 
tion of his country house at Pennsbury 
he was most enthusiastic. Here, on the 
Delaware River, twenty miles above 
Philadelphia, he erected in 1682-83 a 
manor house, possibly the largest and 
most ornate of any of the early provin- 
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cial residences. It was currently styled 
the ‘* Palace,’’ and, according to Penn’s 
own report, cost him seven thousand 
pounds, equal to one hundred thousand 
dollars at this day. Unfortunately, by 
reason of a faulty roof-construction, rain 
played havoc with the timbers, necessi- 
tating rebuilding just prior to the Revo- 
lution. With this in view, the mansion 
was pulled down; but the war came on, 
and confiscation followed. The other 
structures have long since been removed, 
the last—the brew-house—being pulled 
down in 1866. No vestige of his posses- 
sions are remaining except the land itself. 

The wooden frame and all the iron 
work of the manor house was brought 
from England, though the walls were of 
brick, and of a dimension of sixty feet 
front by thirty-five deep, and two stories 
high, crowned with a red tile roof. A 
covered portico, extending along the 
entire front, gave dignity to the structure 
and magnified its proportions. Detached 
buildings—erected for kitchen, wash- 
house, bake-house, brew-house, and other 
offices—were on the flanks of the main 
building. The stable, in the rear, af- 
forded accommodation for twelve horses. 
No mean house was this. Penn’s in- 
structions, in one of his letters to his 
manager, were, ‘Pray don’t let the 
fronts be common.” 

The furniture was brought from Eng- 
land, and was of the best. He did not 
appreciate straight-backed chairs, issuing 
orders at one time that the benches for 
the portico should be fitted for cushions 
and made comfortable. From the manor 
house down to the river was laid outa 
lawn with terraces and an avenue of pop- 
lar-trees. In one of his letters he said, 
‘‘Let my children be husbandmen and 
housewives, as a country life and estate 
I like best.”’ 

He passed to and from Philadelphia 
in a six-oared barge, handsomely uphol- 
stered, and in all things carried himself 
worthy of the gubernatorial position. 

Shall the traditions of Pennsbury be 
allowed to pass into obscurity,—cer- 
tainly some day to be regretted? As one 
of the impulses arising from the intellect- 
ual development of any race is a rev- 
erence for its early historical period, an 
effort to preserve its early traditions and 
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antiquities, would it not be entirely be- 
coming in the State to possess the old 
home, for should not the memory of this 
man be honored by the State? True, 
Penn was not a good financier, possibly 
not a good politician, and got into no end 
of trouble with his deputy governors, 
money-lenders, stewards, and other man- 
agers. These people, both in America 
and England, took advantage of his fre- 
quent absence, and went through him 
badly, bringing him both political and 
financial injury. He spent freely in de- 
veloping the affairs of the province, 
saying, in one letter, that his outlays 
were far in excess of those of Lord Balti- 
more; but, as is always the case, some 
people were envious, otbers ungrateful, 
others deceitful and dishonest. Our leg- 
islature should no less honor him than 
Parliament, which august body, in 1790, 
granted an annuity of four thousand 
pounds to his grandson, John Penn, 
when he lost the proprietorship through 
the act of confiscation by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. Thissame John Penn 
built Pennsylvania Castle, on the coast 
of Dorsetshire, where are yet preserved 
many interesting relics of this State col- 
lected by Penn and his descendants. 
State pride should prompt every Penn- 
sylvanian to support actively a project to 
purchase Pennsbury, and it is a pleasure 
to record that such a movement is now 
on foot, and is well received. 
Burnet LANDRETH. 


A Queen’s Thoughts. 


In a charming paper entitled “ Les Pensées d'une 
Reine,” M. Louis Ulbach presented the readers of 
La Nouvelle Revue, some time ago, to a new aspirant 
for literary fame, This was no less distinguished a 
personage than Queen Elizabeth, of Roumania, who, 
under the nom de plume of Carmen Sylva, has pub- 
lished several exquisite volumes of prose and verse 
in her native German. The pensées, however, are 
in French, “the language, par excellence, of epi- 
gram ;” and while their translation involves many 
subtle difficulties and lack of space prevents their 
complete rendition, the following have been se- 
lected in the hope that they will not suffer beyond 
recognition by such rude change, and may possess 
an interest for the purely English reader. A recent 
writer says of them: “In my opinion they are 
quite the best work the queen has done, and, had 
she written nothing else, would have given her a 
standing as an author. They are most remarkable, 
revealing*acute insight, wide range of intellectual 
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capacity, a broad background of ripe thought,” 
And M, Ulbach introduces his subject with this 
admirable tribute to their illustrious composer: 
“Behold the thoughts of a woman, of a queen, I 
am tempted to say, of a true woman, of a veritable 
queen, so highly do their grace and plenitude of 
sentiment evince the intensity of feminine facul- 
ties; so abundantly do their active melancholy, 
their genuine and unswerving kindliness, their 
simple and noble dignity, proclaim royal intelli- 
gence and virtues."—H. kK. Lemty, U.S.A, 


‘¢ Man’s honor bears armor and mace; 
woman’s has but zephyrs and perfumes.” 

‘“‘ The child breaks its plaything to see 
what there is within.”’ 

‘Man is a violin. It is only when 
the last string is broken that it becomes 
a bit of wood.” 

‘¢ There are people who have the horns 
of a bull with which to defend them- 
selves; there are others who have only 
the horns of a snail.” 

“¢ Distrust a man who has the air of 
doubting your domestic happiness.”’ 

‘Woman must submit to love, endure 
child-birth, share your cares, direct your 
household, bring up your family, be 
pretty and amiable to boot. Then, 
what were you saying of her weakness 
just now?” 

‘“‘In giving herself, woman believes 
she is giving a world, and man that he 
has received a plaything; woman thinks 
she has bestowed an eternity, and man 
that he has accepted the pleasure of a 
moment.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps the great sensitiveness of 
women springs from the superfluity of 
magnetism in their system. They are 
living magnetic needles, ever pointing 
towards their pole; but the variations 
are frequent.’’ 

‘The fallen woman only sees in the 
virtuous a mirror which discovers her 
wrinkles,—she would break it with 
rage.’’ 

“Your wife has brought dishonor 
upon your home? Perhaps in marry- 
ing her you have been the first to dis- 
honor her.” 

‘« A woman often utters a bold thought, 
but she recoils, affrighted, if taken at 
her word.”’ 

‘‘The woman of the world with diffi- 
eulty remains the wife of her husband.”’ 

‘‘Coquetry is not always a bait; it is 
sometimes a buckler.’’ 
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“The nightingale uttering the cries of 
the peacock,—behold an angry woman.” 

‘‘ A woman is stoned to death for an 
act which may be committed by a per- 
fectly upright man.’’ 

‘¢'Women especially combat in their 
children the faults of their husband and 
family.’’ 

‘‘ Man destroys by goring, like the bull, 
or by clawing, like the bear; woman, by 
biting, like the mouse, or by coiling, like 
the serpent.” 

‘‘ Men study woman as they study the 
barometer; but they never comprehend 
more than the morrow.”’ - 

‘¢' Women in labor and artists suffer 
mortal anguish. We pay dearly when 
we meddle with creating.”’ 

“Tt is because of egotism that men 
have made more severe laws for woman, 
without suspecting that by such means 
they elevate her above themselves.’’ 

‘CA wife’s virtue must often be very 
great, since it has to suffice for two.’ 

‘The offspring of love are generally 
beautiful and intelligent. What a re- 
flection upon our model households ?”” 

‘‘An unhappy love is, for the man, a 
pretext for pleasure without love.” 

‘‘Pardon is almost indifference; we 
do not pardon when we love.”’ 

‘¢ Love is like the squirrel, bold and 
timid at the same time.”’ 

‘¢The lover is like the ostrich, he be- 
lieves he is unseen when he sees nobody.”’ 

“‘The adulterer is pardoned when his 
bastard is a genius.”’ 

‘‘ Maternal love is an instinct; but 
there are instincts which savor of divin- 
ity.”’ 

‘‘The jealousy of your lover is an 
homage; of your husband an offence.” 

‘“Between husband and wife there 
should always be contrived a bit of 
courtship.” 

‘‘Consolations often fall upon the 
heart like drops of water in hot butter. 
They make it crepitate and sputter.”’ 

“There is but one happiness: Duty.” 

‘‘ There is but one consolation: Labor.’ 

“There is but one enjoyment: The 
beautiful.” 

‘‘Happiness is like the echo; it 
answers you, but it will not come.” 

‘CAs soon as our happiness appears 
illusory, we are rabid to destroy it.’’ 
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‘‘Is the calm you have acquired a 
proof of increasing strength, or of in- 
creasing weakness ?’’ 

‘‘The combination of a hundred 
leaves, colored and perfumed, is neces- 
sary to make a rose; the union of many 
joys, to produce happiness.’’ 

“‘Is misfortune born of imprudence, 
or are we imprudent because predestined 
to misfortune ?’’ 

‘‘A great misfortune lends grandeur 
even to an insignificant thing.” 

‘‘ Misfortune is like the hydra of 
Lerna; but we gain nothing by playing 
Hercules.”’ 

‘‘ Sorrow is our most faithful friend. 
It always returns.’’ 

‘Often it changes its dress and even 
its form; but we easily recognize it by 
its cordial and intimate embrace.”’ 

‘‘Sorrow is a heavy plow, guided by 
an iron hand. The more ungrateful and 
rebellious the soil, the more it harrows ; 
the richer it is, the deeper it sinks.” 

‘‘Do not complain of suffering be- 
cause you learn to succor.” 

‘Tt is almost always our body which 
makes us demand help for the soul.’ 

‘A suffering beast seeks solitude. 
It is only man that likes to parade even 
his grief.”’ 

“Sorrow is like a hot spring; the 
more it is pent, the more it boils.’’ 

‘‘ There are people who feed on their 
grief to such a degree that they fatten 
upon it.”’ 

‘*« Anguish is less endurable than grief ; 
anguish sharpens the senses, grief dulls 
them.” 

‘‘ During great sorrow you close your- 
self like the oyster. Should your heart 
be forcibly opened, it would kill you.” 

‘‘Despondency is like a sponge; it 
grows with tears.”’ 

‘“« Life is an art in which one remains 
too often an amateur.’ To become a 
master the heart’s blood must be shed.’’ 

‘‘ Gray hairs are the caps of foam that 
cover the sea after the storm.”’ 

“If we could give alms of the time 
that we waste to those who know how to 
employ it, how many beggars would be- 
come rich !”’ 

‘¢ Young girls sometimes cross sloughs 
with a foot so light that the mire 
scarcely grazes their heel. It is only 
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when they arrive on firm ground that 
they feel themselves poisoned by the 
noxious vapors they have retained.”’ 

‘‘ The faults of your husband or wife 
are only intolerable so long as you insist 
upon correcting them. Make the best of 
them, as of the smell of your dog, which 
you endure because you love him.” 

‘‘ One is never tired of life; he is only 
tired of himself.’’ 

‘‘ By dint of living, we finally fedr 
heaven itself as the last and cruelest 
deception.”’ 

“Tt is better to have a physician for 
confessor than a priest. You tell the 
priest that you abhor mankind ; he re- 
plies that you are not a Christian. The 
physician gives you rhubarb, and behold, 
you love your fellow-creature. “You tell 
the priest you are tired of living; he 
replies that suicide is a crime. The 
physician gives you a tonic, and now 
you find life endurable.’’ 

‘‘ Fasting makes apostles ; good cheer 
makes diplomats.”’ 

“‘The kindliness of the young is an- 
gelic; the kindliness of the old is divine.”’ 

‘‘ There is a goodness that repels and a 
wickedness that attracts.’”’ 

‘¢ The solitary rock becomes more and 
more angular, the pebble stone more and 
more round.”’ 

‘‘ Experience is an old woman, whom . 
we venerate without inquiring into her 
past.” 

‘Strive to be a precious stone, set by 
the hand of an artist.”’ 

‘There are parents that resent in their 
children the bad education they have 
given them.” 

‘‘That which appears lovable in one 
person would seem unendurable in 
another. Which of the two makes you 
blind, sympathy or antipathy ?”’ 

‘« When two intelligent women do not 
succeed in getting something out of a 
man, be sure there is nothing in him.”’ 

‘‘ A narrow-minded person never says, 
‘I am a fool!’ His natural timidity 
makes him fear he may be right.” 

‘‘Conversations become painful when 
we reply no longer to spoken words, but 
to thoughts.”’ 

‘‘Comparisons mar impressions as 
resemblances mar faces.”’ 

‘You can only be witty when those 
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that surround you are so. 
crows in vain to the ducks ; they do not 
understand him.’ 

“By dint of talking we change the 
gold of our thoughts into small pieces, 
until we seem poor.”’ 

‘“‘To measure the mind we measure 
the skull. It is like eating grape-skins 
to find out the flavor of wine.’”’ 

‘“« The pen consoles better than religion 
and tortures more than the Inquisition.” 

‘“¢ As many reflections are necessary to 
produce one thought as generations are 
necessary to produce one thinker.” 

‘“‘An infinite delicacy is needed to 
reply to a confession without envenom- 
ing the wound.” 

‘“‘ Purity is like the opal; it is con- 
sidered insignificant by those who do 
not perceive its fires.”’ 

‘‘ Duty only frowns so long as you fly 
from it. Follow, and it will smile upon 
you.” 

‘‘ Dullness puts itself in the front rank 
to be seen; intelligence goes in the rear, 
in order to see.”’ 

‘‘ Pride, combined with strength, en- 
nobles ; united to weakness, it degrades.” 

‘Contradictions animate conversa- 
tion; therefore are courts tedious.”’ 

‘“ Women who mix in politics are 
hens turned vultures.”’ 

‘‘ The profession of female sovereignty 
exacts but three qualities,—beauty, 
civility, fecundity.”’ 

‘‘ At a marriage, the men laugh and 
the women weep.”’ 

‘‘ Remove the beautiful irised wings 
from the butterfly, and there remains 
but an unsightly grub.”’ 

‘‘ A secret is like a hole in your coat ; 
the more you strive to conceal it the 
more you show it.” 

‘‘ Sleep is a generous thief; it gives to 
strength what it robs from time.” 

‘‘Flatterers always begin by saying 
they do not know how to flatter.” 

‘‘ Comets and great men leave a train 
of light, in which struggle a multitude 
of atoms.’’ 

‘« Had the poor martyrs known what a 
little thing it is to change opinions, there 
would have been no stakes.”’ 

‘‘Prudery is a perfume that conceals 
vitiated air.” 

‘(A great many wounds make you a 
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hero in the eyes of the world, an invalid 
in your own.” 

‘‘ Many people criticise in order not to 
appear ignorant. They do not know 
that indulgence is a mark of the highest 
culture.” 

‘Every one of us, almost, has had 
his Gethsemane and his Calvary. They 
that recover no longer pertain to the 
earth.” 


‘‘GreaTt Captains.” A course of six 
lectures, showing the influence on the 
art of war of the campaigns of Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Frederick, and Napoleon. By 
THEODORE AYRAULT Dopasz, Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel United States Army, 
retired list. Boston: Ticknor and Co., 
1889. 

Many persons, of both sexes, who are 
interested in horsemanship, have read 
Colonel Dodge’s delightful—and delight- 
fully illustrated—book entitled ‘ Patro- 
clus and Penelope,’’ without knowing 
that it was written by an old soldier who 
had produced two works upon the late 
war which have taken high rank, and re- 
ceived encomiums from both ‘ blue and 
gray,’’ for completeness, conciseness, and 
impartiality. These were ‘‘The Cam- 
paign of Chancellorsville’ and “A 
Bird’s-eye View of our Civil War.” 

We have now to welcome a new vol- 
ume by the same author, the title of 
which is given above. 

It is a war-book, emphatically, but it 
furnishes most interesting and instruc- 
tive reading for all, whether interested 
in military matters or not. 

Colonel Dodge remarks, at the very 
outset, that six great captains of the 
world’s history stand distinctly in a 
class by themselves,—far above any 
others. ‘‘There are, in ancient days, 
Alexander, Hannibal, and Cesar, all 
within three hundred years of each 
other. Then follows a gap of seventeen 
centuries of unmethodical war, and we 
complete the list with Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Frederick, and Napoleon,—all 
within two centuries.”’ 

The author is not unmindful that some 
would place Prince Eugene or Marl- 
borough on the same plane with Gus- 
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tavus Adolphus; but he gives reasons 
which seem to justify the exaltation of 
the Swedish king above the other two 
great soldiers, and quotes the saying of 
Napoleon in support of the selection of 
six great Captains only,—‘‘ The art of 
war is the greatest of all arts, the mili- 
tary reputation in general the greatest of 
all reputations,’’—and the ones which 
have best stood all the tests of criticism 
are the six captains in question. 

An ancient adage declares that ‘the 
sword rules the world.’’ The dictum 
‘‘cedant arma toge’’ does very well for 
peaceful times, when the world jogs on 
in its usual way, but when some supreme 
emergency arises the military man of 
surpassing ability comes to the front, and 
the sword graves laws and dictates trea- 
ties,—the toga and the pen utterly 
eclipsed, for the time being. 

People may moralize at length as to 
the wickedness and misery of war, and 
great soldiers will agree fully with them 
as to that; but moralizing is entirely be- 
side the question when a great crisis 
comes. War has always been, and, so 
long as human nature remains as it is, 
war always will be, in secula seculorum. 
Voltaire somewhere says, and with jus- 
tice, ‘‘ Eléments, animaux, humains, tout 
est en guerre,’’—for it is not man alone 
who wars upon his kind. 

Since, then, war seems to partake of 
the inevitable, as the world we live in is 
constituted, it is not wonderful that 
thoughtful men should study the art, 
especially as exemplified in the actions 

_ of the great masters, or that war-books 
should multiply apace, of varying length, 
interest, and instruction. Few of them 
which are not entirely technical contain 
in equal space so much that is valuable 
as the work under consideration. In 
this handsome and handy volume, of a 
little over two hundred pages, the author 
gives concise statements, and diagrams, 
of the great campaigns and battles of the 
“six great captains.’’ Instead of long- 
drawn commentaries, he interjects pithy 
remarks and criticisms which at times 
approach the apothegmatic. In the very 
first pages he clears away the mistiness 
of ideas which prevails among persons 
who are not educated soldiers as to the 
terms strategy and tactics, and clearly 
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defines the relation which they bear to 
campaign and battle. After that he 
‘(has done with definitions and techni- 
calities,’’ and is therefore the more 
interesting to the general reader. 

We should be tempted to quote some 
of the military maxims of the great cap- 
tains, were it not that our space admon- 
ishes us to be brief, and that we should 
really be puzzled which to select. 

The lectures in question were delivered * 
at Boston, under the auspices of the 
‘“‘ Lowell Institute,’ in the January of 
this year; and Colonel Dodge is about 
to publish a series of six volumes, each 
devoted to a more extended history of a 
great captain. In fact, these lectures are 
the skeletons upon which he is to con- 
struct the men themselves, as he sees 
them, in the light of his study of their 
history. If they bear out the promise 
of the six ‘ Lectures,’ they will be a 
permanent addition not only to mili- 
tary libraries, but to every library in 
the land, and something which Ameri- 


can soldiers may well be proud of, 
E. 8. 


A Temperance Speech. 

AmiIp tumultuous applause the colonel 
betook himself away, and before the dis- 
appointed chairman could put up another 
anti-drink man, a grizzled old regimental 
sergeant-major got up and asked if he 
might say a few words also. 

‘‘ LEDDIES AN’ GENTLEMEN,—Ye’ve 
been asked to beleeve some vera woon- 
derful facts this nicht,” he began, in the 
very broadest of Scotch. ‘ Will ye no 
beleeve mine? They cam’ under my ain 
pairsonal knowledge. I kenned a mon, 
wha was a sair haird drinker ; he waur a 
civeelian, a mon making his twa pound 
a week, an’ whiles as mony as three. 
But he drank, an’ he drank, an’ he 
drank; an’ at last the meenister o’ his 
pairish up an’ spak tae him, an’ says he, 
‘Sandy, my mon, ain o’ these braw days 
ye’ll be ganging tae a braw an’ bonnie 
place, whaur there’ll be rivers o’ whusky, 
an’ moontains o’ bread an’ cheese, rin- 
ning doon wi’ torrents o’ spairkling gin, 
among rocks o’ scones, an’ still, quiet 
tarns o’ pease brose. It’ll be a gey braw 
an’ bonnie place, my mon, an’ hoo d’ye 
think ye’ll fare in it?’ 
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‘¢¢Tll fare richt weel, meenister,’ said 
Sandy. 

““¢D’yethink sae? An’ what if I tell 
ye that for aye an’ for aye an’ for aye, 
through a’ the coontless ages o’ etairnity, 
ye’ll sit eying them rivers o’ whusky an’ 
them spairkling torrents o’ gin, an’ the 
braw bread an’ cheese, an’ the scones an’ 
the pease brose, an’ ne’er a drap or a 
_ bite’ll pass yer lips ; but ye’ll go on for 
aye an’ for aye an’ for aye—aye craving 
an’ longing, an’ ne’er able tae satisfy the 
coorse animal appetites ye mad’ yer gods 
i’ this warld. That’ll be agey braw end- 
ing tae come till, eh, Sandy, my mon ?’ 
said he. 

‘¢ Weel, my freends, Sandy thocht sae 
tae, an’ he thocht, an’ he thocht, an’ he 
thocht it o’er, till he cam’ tae the concloo- 
sion that he’d better gie the drink up. 
An’ sae he did; he becam’ a total ab- 
staaner. Weel, at the end o’ three 
moonths he had saved enough out o’ his 
weekly wage tae buy a plot o’ land.” 
(‘Hurray !’’ from the no-drink side.) 
‘« An’ at the end o’ six moonths he waur 
ready to build a hdose on that plot o’ 
land. An’ at the end o’ nine moonths he 
waur ready to put a green-hoose outside 
o’ that hoose. An’ atthe end o’ a twelve- 
moonth he waur ready tae build a stable 
tae that hoose. An’ at the end o’ fifteen 
moonths he waur ready tae buy a canny 
little galloway tae put into that stable.” 
(Immense applause.) ‘‘ An’ at the end 
o’ a year an’ a half, my freends,’’ speak- 
ing very slowly and impressively, ‘' he— 
waur—ready—for—his—COFFIN! Ay, 
my freends, total abstaanance didna 
agree wi’ that mon.”’ 

I need hardly describe the scene, need 
I, gentle reader? You may imagine 
how the audience roared and stamped 
and shouted. You can imagine how the 
keen whisky-loving old Scot, who had 
told the story, beamed and chuckled over 
the utter and complete sell at the end of 
it. Even the enthusiastic chairman 
laughed till he was purple in the face. 


At the celebrated battle of the Nile 
Nelson was struck by a splinter just 
above his right eye, which was already 
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blind from injuries. The wound was 
dressed and bandaged, and in this state 
he received on board his flagship—the 
‘‘- Vanguard”—Rear-Admiral Blanquet 
and seven French captains, all prisoners, 
and all wounded. They were hospitably 
entertained by Nelson while on the pas- 
sage to Naples, and dined with him every 
day. 

One of the French captains had lost 
his nose, another an eye, and another 
most of his teeth, from a musket-ball. 

During dinner one day, Nelson, half 
blind from his wound, and not thinking 
what he was about, offered the captain 
who had lost his teeth a case of tooth- 
picks, and, becoming greatly confused 
on discovering his error, handed his 
snuff-box to the captain on his right, who 
had lost his nose. 


BrrcHAM’s PIs have been before 
the public of England for half a cen- 
tury; and it has lately been demon- 
strated that they are nine times more 
used there than all other principal 
Patent Medicines put together, and are 
to be found in every English-speaking 
country in the world. In order to meet 
the wishes and requirements expressed 
by Americans, many of whom already 
know their value, BEECHAM’s PILLs are 
now introduced in such a thorough man- 
ner that no home need be without them 
in America, where a shrewd and discern- 
ing people will soon join in the universal 
testimony that BrEcHam’s PILLS are 
‘‘worth a guinea a box,” although they 
can be purchased of druggists for twenty- 
five cents. All sufferers from indiges- 
tion, flatulency, constipation and all other 
forms of stomach and liver troubles have 
now this famous and inexpensive remedy 
within their reach ; but should they find, 
upon inquiry, their druggist does not 
keep BEECHAM’sS PILLS, they can send 
twenty-five cents to the General Agents 
for the United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 
865 Canal Street, New York City, who 
will promptly mail them to any ad- 
dress. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following-named gentlemen have 
been elected Companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion: 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 6, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—Erskine D. 

Smith, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; James Har- 
wood Closson (by inheritance) ; Cipri- 
ano Andrade, Ch’f Eng’r U.S.N.; 
Henry Atwood Breed, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; 
Thomas Davis Cunningham, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; Mayland Cuthbert, late 2d 
Asst. Eng’r U.S.N.; William Sill Fos- 
ter, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; William Goodrich, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Alexander Wallace 
Given, Bvt. Capt. U.S.V.; Conrad 
John Habighurst, Passed Asst. Eng’r 
U.S.N.; Matthew Hall, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Thomas Aloysius McElmell, late Act- 
ing 2d Asst. Eng’r U.S.N.; Charles 
Rick, lst Lt. U.S.V.; Joseph Theodore 
Ridgway, late Acting Ensign U.S.N.; 
John R. T. Ryan, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Ben- 
jamin Saylor, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; David 
Tully, Chaplain U.S.V.; Heber Samuel 
Thompson, Capt. U.S.V.; James Wil- 
liam Thomson, Ch’f Eng’r U.S.A.; 
Edward Ewing Williams, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; James Robert Wood, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; Benjamin Bradford Harris 
Wharton, Ch’f Eng’r U.S.N.; Thomas 
Howe Childs, Henry Kuhl Dillard, 
Edwin Jaquett Sellers, William Wal- 
lace Powell, and Henry Stevenson 
Sweitzer (by inheritance). 

To THE Srconp C.Lass.—Benjamin 
Franklin Betts, Jr.; George Steiman 
Franklin, Harland George Menden- 
hall. 

New York Commandery, 
Stated meeting held February 6, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—Surgeon Be- 

riah A. Watson, U.S.V.; Capt. Wil- 
liam N. Johnston, U.S.V.; 1st Lt. and 
R. Q. M. Anthony W. Vodges, U.S.A.; 
Bvt. Col. Mason A. Stone, U.S.V.; Ist 





Lt. and R. Q. M. John Dunn, Jr., 
U.S.V.; 1st Lt. and Adjt. Charles A. 
Jewell, U.S.V.; Acting Volunteer Lt. 
James R. Beers, late U.S.N.; Capt. 
Allen G. P. Brown, U.S.V.; Bvt. Maj. 
Ebenezer K. Sibley, U.S.V.; Bvt. Lt.- 
Col. Isaac Moses, U.S.V.; Col. C. 
Seaforth Stewart, U.S.A. (retired) ; 
Acting Master Henry S. Lambert, late 
U.S.N.; Ist Lt. and Adj. Theodore J. 
Palmer, U.S.V.; Ist Lt. Paul G. Bot- 
ticher, U.S.V.; Ist Lt. and Adj. John 
H. Kattenstroth, U.S.V.; Maj. An- 
drew D. Baird, U.S.V.; Surgeon 
Charles E. Hackley, U.S.V.; Bvt. 
Maj. Frank Wells, U.S.V.; Ist Lt. 
Alexander D. Irving, U.S.V. 

To THE SEconpD CLass.—Mr. Francis 
E. Pinto, Jr., Mr. Henry W. Wessells, 
Mr. Ira A. Shaler, Mr. Daniel B. Ma- 
cauley. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 6, 1889. 
To THE First Ciass.—Elbridge Jack- 

son Copp, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Dana Wil- 
lis King, Capt. U.S.V.; Alonzo Nute, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; William Pritchard 
Randall; George Henry Wadleigh, 
Commander U.S.N. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 18, 1889. 
To THE First Ciass.—Bvt. Lt.-Col. 
Edward Moale, Maj. Ist U.S. Inf,, 
Bvt. Col. Vol.; Lt. Com. Zera Luther 
Tanner, U.S.N.; Paymaster Henry 
Gillette Colby, U.S.N.; Capt. Lowell 
Augustus Chamberlain, Ist U.S. Art. ; 
Ist Lt. Samuel Flint, R. Q. M. 67th 
Penn. Vol. Inf.; Ist Lt. Eugene Ed- 
ward Edwards, Co. B, 6th Ohio Vol. 
Inf. ; 1st Lt. Joseph Edward McComas, 
Co. G, 5th Kan. Vol. Inf.; Mr. George 
Willig Spencer (by inheritance). 

To THE SEconD CLass. — Clarence 
Sawyer Moore. 
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Wisconsin Commandery. 


Stated meeting held February 6, 1889. 

To THE Frrst CLass.— Buel Eldridge 
Hutchinson, Capt. U.S.V.; Samuel 
Bruce Buckmaster (by inheritance). 


Illinois Commandery. 


Stated meeting held January 10, 1889. 

To THE First Ciass.—lst Lt. John 
B. Clarke, Act. 1st Asst. Eng. Warren 
Ewen, Capt. Don Carlos Newton, Ist 
Lt. Alois Podrasnik, Ist Lt. Edward 
Snyder, Maj. Henry K. Wolcott. 

To THE SEconD CLass.—Mr. Horton 
S. Boal, Mr. William P. Morgan. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


Stated meeting held February 6, 1889. 

To tHE First Ciass.—Capt. David 
Allison Irwin, U.S.A.; Capt. James 
Henry Dodge, U.S.V.; Capt. William 
Austin Knapp, U.S.V.; Bvt. Maj. Ber- 
nard Prentis Mimmack, late U.S.A.; 
Lt. Josiah M. Vale, U.S.V. 

To THE SECOND CLass.—John Brown 
Hamilton, M.D., Mr. John Wakefield 
Dudley. 


Michigan Commandery. 


Stated meeting held January 9, 1889. 

To THE First CLass.—Harry Scovel 
Starkey, William M. Robinson, Wil- 
liam Francis Atkinson, Charles Sidney 
Brown. 

Stated meeting held February 6, 1889. 

To THE First CLass.—William Put- 
nam Sumner, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Edwin 
Francis Holmes, Capt. U.S.V.; George 
Clinton Hopper, Maj. U.S.V.; Benja- 
min Franklin Partridge, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 
U.S.V.; John Allen Bigelow, Capt. 
U.S.V.; George Emery Ranney; Maj. 
and Surg. U.S.V.; Alphonso A. Bal- 
lou, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Robert M. Clark, 
1st Lt. U.S.R. Marine; Henry C. Chris- 
tiancy, Capt. U.S.V. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 6, 1889. 
To THE First Ciass.—lst Lt. Nor- 
man Perkins, U.S.V.; Ist Lt. Warren 
Hewitt Mead, U.S.V. 

ToTHE Srconp CLass.—George Law- 
rence Wood. 
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Oregon Commandery, 
Stated meeting held February 6, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—Julius Edward 
Quentin, Capt. U.S.A.; George Wil- 
liams, Ist Lt. U.S.A. 


Kansas Commandery. 


Stated meeting held February 6, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—John Shackle- 


| ford Hammer, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Ed- 


ward G. Savage, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; 
Henry Bennett, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; 
Thomas Wise Durham, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; 
Gordon C. Lofland, Bvt. Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V.; Joseph K. Hudson, Maj. 
U.S.V.; Edward Lynde, Col. U.S.V. ; 
George Milton Noble, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Henry Clay Linn, Asst. Surg. U.S.V. ; 
Lyman U. Humphrey, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Samuel Hindman, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Thomas Maxwell Carroll, Capt. 
ULE Vs3 


Colorado Commandery. 


Stated meeting held February 5, 1889. 

To THE First CLass.— Nathaniel 
Welshir Sample, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Isaac 
Elder Blake (by inheritance). 


TRANSFERS. 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 


Mr. Samuel E. Oakes, of the Second 
Class, to Minnesota Commandery; Pay- 
master Arthur Burtis, U.S.N., to New 
York Commandery ; Bvt. Lt.-Col. James 
Forney, U.S.M. Corps, Medical Inspec- 
tor; George W. Woods, U.S.N., and 
Ch’f Eng’r John W. Moore, U.S.N., to 
California Commandery; Col. George 
A. Woodward, U.S.A., and Capt. 
Charlas E. Bendire, U.S.A., to District 
of Columbia Commandery; Ist Lt. 
William A. Nichols, U.S.A., to Kansas 
Commandery; Mr. Henry L. Evans, to 
Indiana Commandery; Bvt. Lt.-Col. 
William Ludlow, U.S.A., to Michigan 
Commandery. 


Maine Commandery. 
Charles Howland Hammatt, late 
Acting Assistant Paymaster, U.S.N., to 
New York Commandery. 
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Massachusetts Commandery. 
Lt.-Col. George L. Gillespie, U.S.A., 
to New York Commandery; Bvt. Lt.- 
Col. Thaddeus H. Stanton, U.S.A., to 
Illinois Commandery. 


California Commandery. 
Lt.-Col. Richard Biddle 


Col. William Emerson, U.S.V., Capt. 


William Henry Boyle, U.S.A., and 2d | 


Lt. Edwin St. John Greble, U.S.A., to 
New York Commandery. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Lt.-Col. Andrew S. Burt, U.S.A., to 
Ohio Commandery. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Capt. E. R. Lewis, Col. W. C. Wil- 
son, Lt.-Col. W.C. Starr, and Lt. O. 
M. Smith, U.S.A., to Indiana Com- 


mandery ; Capt. A. A. Knapp, to Illinois | 
| fore April 1, 1889. 


Commandery. 


Minnesota Commandery. 


Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Thomas McCurdy Vin- 
cent, to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Mr. Thomas Gerry Townsend, to 
Illinois Commandery. 


Colorado Commandery, 
Bvt. Lt.-Col. George K. Brady, to 
California Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


Maine Commandery. 
Bvt. Maj.-Gen. Romeyn B. Ayres, 
U.S.A., December 4, 1889. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Surgeon James Arthur Emmerton, 
U.S.V., December 31, 1888. 


Minnesota Commandery. 

Capt. Mons. Grinager, U.S.V., Jan- 
uary 80, 1889; Capt. Francis Henry 
Milligan, Asst. Surg. U.S.V., December 
4, 1888; Maj. John Buck Bowen, Sur- 
geon, December 11, 1888. 
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Kansas Commandery. 
Col. John Edmund Yard, U.S.A., 
February 17, 1889. 


Tue following circular is republished 


| for the information of Companions. 
Irwin, 

U.S.V., to Pennsylvania Commandery ; | 
Maj.-Gen. Oliver Otis Howard, U.S.A., | 


COMMANDERY-IN-CHIEF. 


CrrcuLaRr No. 14. 
Series of 1888. 
Whole No. 39. 

I. The Sixth Quadrennial Congress of 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 30, 1888, 


| the Order will, in conformity with the 


Constitution and the resolution of the 


| Fifth Quadrennial Congress, convene in 
| the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, on Wednes- 
| day, April 10, 1889, at ten o’clock A.M. 


II. The election of representatives will 
be held in the several Commanderies at 
a first meeting after February 1, 1889, 
and the credentials of the representatives 
of each Commandery, properly attested, 
forwarded to the Recorder-in-Chief be- 


III. In case a Commandery cannot be 


represented by its own representatives, 
Lt. George Andrews, U.S.A., and | 
| mitted to the Recorder-in-Chief, over the 


the Commander will cause to be trans- 


seal of the Commandery and attested by 
the Recorder, authority to select from 
the Alternates and Companions who may 
be present Companions as representa- 
tives, ‘‘who shall in all matters apper- 
taining to the Congress enjoy the rights 
and privileges of other representatives.’’ 
By command of 


| Bvt. Maj.-Gen. RorHerrorp B, Hayes, 


U.S.V., Commander-in-Chief. 
Joun P. NIcHOLsoN, 


Bvt. Lt.-Col.,U.S.V., Recorder-in—Chief. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 


‘¢ GLIMPSES OF THE NATION’s STRUG- 
GLE,”’ a series of papers read before the 


| Minnesota Commandery of the Military 


Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States and published under the auspices 
of the Minnesota Commandery by the St. 
Paul Book and Stationery Company of 
St. Paul, Minn., is well worthy a place 
in every library. As the preface aptly 
observes, the papers are not elaborate 
essays, but glimpses from different points 
of the great Civil War, and calculated to 
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impress later generations with the great 
sacrifices necessary to prevent the divi- 
sion of the great republic and to teach 
those who read them that the path to 
prosperity is to maintain the Union 
Sorever. 


Many touches and side-lights not to | 


be found in histories upon the character 
and services of Lincoln, Grant, Thomas, 
Sherman, Sheridan, McClellan, and other 
leaders in the great struggle are given 
here from personal knowledge, which 
will be of great value to the future his- 
torian, and are most interesting to the 
student and to the casual reader. 

The Minnesota Commandery is to be 
congratulated upon the general appear- 
ance of the work as well as upon the 
happy selection of subjects made by its 
distinguished ‘‘ companions.” 


Extract from proceedings of Wis- 
consin Commandery, at stated meeting 
held Wednesday, Feburary 8, 1889. 

* * * * * * 

The Recorder. ‘‘Mr. Commander, I beg 
to lay before the Commandery the Janu- 
ary and February numbers of the ‘THE 


UnitTep SERVICE,’ which now publishes 
in convenient form a large amount of 
Loyal Legion matter every month, as 
well as a number of articles by prom- 
inent writers of the army and navy,— 
all of them of marked interest, either as 
fact or fiction. It is a periodical no well 
regulated family of Legioneers should 
be without. I have taken it in allo- 
pathic doses ever since its original 
appearance, and I am convinced that the 
moral tone of this Commandery will be 
greatly advanced by systematic perusal 
of its luminous pages. The subscription, 
however, should be advanced first, and 
I request the unanimous consent of the 
companions present to draw upon the 
Treasurer for the necessary amount.”’ 
The Commander. ‘‘Companions, you 
have heard the request of our esteemed 
Recorder. Howsoever we may differ as 
to his capacities as a literary critic, and 
whatsoever may be our doubts as to the 
elevating tone of this publication,—now 
that we are informed by the gentleman 
himself that he has been a persistent 
reader thereof from the date of its first 
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appearance, some ten years ago, during 
which decade we have looked in vain for 
an improvement in Ais moral character, 
I still think there may be merit in the 
magazine, despite the manifest demerits 
of its eloquent but insidious advocate. 
Looking, therfore, solely to ‘THE 
UNITED SERVICE,’ and charitably shut- 
ting our eyes to the fact that it might 
better have employed somebody else— 
we for instance—to act as its agent and 
pocket the percentage, all those who 
favor the subscription will signify it 
by saying ‘ Aye.’”’ 

Companions (omnes, loudly). ‘* Aye.’’ 

The Commander. ‘The contrary,— 
‘ No.’ ”? 

Silence. 

The Commander. ‘The Ayes have it, 
and ‘THE UNITED Srrvice’ will be 
subscribed for.”’ 

The Recorder. ‘‘Companions, I con- 
gratulate the Commandery on a valuable 
addition to its library, and felicitate 
myself upon the deep sagacity which 
prompted me to conceal, until after the 
vote, all mention of the fact that I had 
become a regular contributor of. a 

Several Companions (rising hastily). 
‘¢Mr. Commander, I move immediate 
reconsideration.”” ‘Mr. Commander, 
that is tantamount to obtaining money 
under false pretenses.’ ‘‘Mr. Com- 
mander, I move the immediate impeach- 
ment of the Recorder.”? (General din 
and confusion.) 

The subscription, however, holds good, 
and will be sent through Captain J——, 
and I remain, my dear Mr. Hamersly, 

Yours, as ever, 


CHARLES KING, 
The Insidious Recorder. 


A Correction. 
To THE EpiTorR or THE UNITED SERVICE: 

Dear S1r,—In your publication (in 
No. 2 of vol. i.) of the proceedings on 
the organization of the Indiana Com- 
mandery of the Military Order Loyal 
Legion of the United States, copied from 
the Indianapolis Journal, I find an error 
and omission which I feel should be 
corrected. © 

In speaking of the founders of the 
Order, it says : ‘‘ Of these three gentle- 
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men, but one, Peter D. Keyser, is now 
living.” Permit me to say that Colonel 
Samuel B. Wylie Mitchell, M.D., is the 
only one of the three deceased, and that 
Colonel T. Ellwood Zell is still living, in 
most excellent health, and enjoying with 
myself the pleasure in seeing the great 
prosperity of the Order. 
I am, dear sir, sincerely yours, 
Peter D. KEeysEr. 


THe Commandery of California hon- 
ored Brigadier-General Nelson A. Miles, 
U.S.A., with a reception and banquet at 
the Occidental Hotel, San Francisco, on 
the evening of December 27, 1888. Over 
four hundred guests were present, and 
the San Francisco papers speak of the 
oceasion as a most enjoyable one to all 
who participated. 


THE LIBRARY AND RecorD-Room of 
Illinois Commandery has been removed 
to Room 3, No. 80 La Salle Street,—over 
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the Merchants’ National Bank,—and is 
open every Saturday evening. Compan- 
ions desiring to visit it at any other time, 
can obtain a key at the office of Col. 
James B. Smith, on the same floor, or at 
the cashier’s window of the bank above 
mentioned. 


As a contribution to Rebellion litera- 
ture, the Commandery of Massachusetts 
has published ‘‘ The Other Side of War,” 
by Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
The volume consists of a series of let- 
ters written during the Peninsular Cam- 
paign, and describes most attractively 
the life-saving duties of the Hospital 
Transport Service, and contrasts this 
with the noise and smoke, the glory and 
pomp, of actual military operations. 


THE head-quarters-room of Massachu- 
setts Commandery is at 19 Milk Street, 
room 25, Boston Recorder’s Office. 





